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[ NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS | 





FARNSWORTH’S 
EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC 


By C. H. Farnswortn, Adjunct Professor of Music, Teach-— 


ers College, Columbia University. 
$1.00 
A book primarily for the grade teacher who bas had 
no training in music teaching. Sets forth clearly methcds of 
music teaching applicable to any system: The work for 
each school year is systematically presented. 


CONANT’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, WITH TABLES 


By Lev: L. Conanz, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


$1.20 
Combines scientific accuracy with practical useful- 
ness. The material given has been thoroughly tested in the 
classroom. The proofs of the formulas are as clear and 
intelligible as they are rigorous. 





KAYSER & MONTESER’S 
FOUNDATIONS OF GERMAN 


By ©. F. Kaysex, Ph. D.,. Professor of the German 
Language and Literature, New York City Normal College, 
and F. Monreser, Ph. D., Head of German Department, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 

80 cents 

Presents only-the topics which are absolutely essential, 
and presents them briefly and clearly. It makes large use of 
‘living grammar,” and thus enlivens the instruction, stimu- 
lates self-activity, and develops the feeling for correctness in 
speech, 


ADAMS’S NEW PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY MANUAL 


By C, F. Apams, A. M., Head of the Department of 
Physics, Central High School, Detrvit. 


60 cents 


Contains 78 exercises embodying the results of twenty 
years’ experience in teaching the subject. The method of 
presentation is clearand scholarly, and ‘permits the student 
to work with a miainium of supervision. 











DUMAS, MONTE CRISTO 


Edited by C. Fontaine, Chairman French Depart- 
ment, New York High School of Commerce. 


40 cents 


Gives complete the most dramatic episodes of the main 
portion of the story, dealing with Dantés’s imprisonment, 
escape, and discovery of the treasure. The notes are ample 
but concise, and the vocabulary complete. 





SELECTIONS FROM 


BYRON, WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, 
KEATS AND BROWNING 


Edited by CuarLes TOwnsenpD Coretanp and Henry 
MILNER RIDEOCT. 


40 cents 


A new volume of the Gateway Series of English Texts, 
which supplies ata low price the requirements for college 
entrance, 1910-1915, in the five poets mentioned. 





Send for our Complete Catalogue of High School 
and College Text-Books 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
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a bee ge i allel sro 
Bib Oe eer ig lo and fests te 
ait ats, — woman with that of 
fy Micon uiook Ge her in the old world. . 
—Everybody's “Magazine. for De- 
cember begins with an _ article, 
"AV by,” by Elizabeth Robins, the fa- 





is “If the Japanese Should 


+ nance of the skyscraper. 





Sil “writer. The editors 


the doings of “The Insurgents 


will: Caentinog ys. Aldrich, Hale, Cannon, Payne, et 


al,” before “the Supreme Court— 
‘The People of the United States.” In 


Bar- “Heroes of the Telegraph Key,” A. 
ee, ‘Rolker contributes a series of 


stories of deeds of daring wunsur- 
jin fiction. The fiction is, as 
lways, first class. 


- —The principal features of the De 
-cember number of the Review of Re- 
Views are an appreciation of Jane 
. “Chieago’s first citizen,” by 
Dr. Graham Taylor, followed by a re- 
View of the useful career of _Mrs. 
Burnett, who for twenty years or 
more has occupied:a place in. Bng- 
lish social reform not unlike that held 
by Miss Addams in this country; 
briefer character studies of the late 
_ Richard Watson beta ess ee 
Oboe . and M. Br renc 
ped Premier, by Andre Triden; 
a suggestive discussion by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of the <a 
Jem, ‘How to Civilize New York”; 
vigorous article by Dr. Albert Shaw 
on. “College Reform—and Football,” 


ae “and an interesting exposition of the 


subject of “vertical transportation,” 


=° which is an important phase of the 
. ‘pevolution in metropolitan architee- 


ture that is marked by the domi- 
There is 
also a brief account of “Roadtown,” 


_ partment, “The Progress of the 
ae.” the Standard . Oil. deeision, 
sugar scandals, the woman suf- 
agitation, the north pole ques- 

“ten, and the Rockefeller book-worm 


-The widely- diiceend question of 
“Pensions for Women Teachers” will 
be treated in an early number of the 
Century by Miss Lillian ©. Flint of 
the Minneapolis schools, showing 
“what is being done in the United 
States to-day, and. what -has so far 


been accomplished. 


+ 


The Standing of Scholarship in 
America. 


If we are sincere, we ought not to 
overlook the fact'that the scholur, as 
“such, has no position in public opin- 
jon which corresponds to the value 
of his achievement, and to the men- 
tal energy which he needed for. it. 
The foreigner feels at once this dif- 
ference between the Americans and 
the Europeans. The other day we 
mourned the death of Simon New- 
comb. There seems to be a general 
agreement that astronomy is the one 
-seience in which A has been 
in the first rank’of the world, and 
that Newcomb was the greatest 
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ener ican astronomer. Yet his death 


.,did not bring the slightest ripple of 
excitement. The death of the 


‘manager of the professional baseball 


games interested the country far 


‘anore. Public opinion did not show 


the slightest consciousness of an in- 
comparable loss at the hour when the 
nation’s. greatest scholar closed his. 


'. counts | of eyes. And if I compare it with that 
2 ‘placing disorderly young boys “en 
_ honor.” Henry Beach Needham re-— 


deep national mournmg with which 
the whole German nation grieved at 


the loss of men like Helmholiz or 


Mommsen or Virchow, and many an- 
other, the contrast becomes most Ssig- 
nificant. 

When the president of Harvard 
University closed his administrative 
work, the old Harvard students and 
the whole country enthusiastically 
brought to him the highest thanks 
which he so fully deserved. But 
when, the year before, William 
James Jeft Harvard, the most famous. 
scholar who has worked in this Har- 
vard generation, the event passed by 
like a routine matter. At the com- 
mencement festivities every speaker 


spoke of_the departing administrative 


officer, but no one thought of the de- 
parting scholar. And that exactly 
expresses the general feeling.—Huge 
Munsterberg, in the October Atlanti:. 


alle 
> 





Student Co-operation. 


In every college there are numbers 
of good upper-classmen who _ are 
eager to co-operate with the faculty 
in starting freshnren along the right 
path, and it is amazing that thus far 
so littl advantage has been taken of 
their services. Each of these upper 
élassmen should be given a list of 


‘from five to ten freshmen whom. he 


Would make it his duty to know. He 
would talk over with them their 
work and their -play, their study, 
their amrusements, their athletics. 
He would make sure that each, out- 
side of his lessons, was given a Sane 
interest, something to do for the col- 
lege, whether participation in foot- 
hall, or in-debating,; or in writing for 
the college papers. He would see to 
it far more effectively than the dean, 
or even than the advisers; that each 
was getting his fair chance socially. 
He would report cases where finan- 
cial aid was needed, or admonition, 
or encouragement. As it is at-pres- 
ent many fellows are lonely; many, 
especially those froni a_ distance, 
miss the recognition they deserve 
nierely because they ignorantly room 
dutside the sphere of undergraduate 
life, or, knowing no one at first, fall 
in with uncongenial classmates, and, 
becoming discouraged, withdraw into 
themselves. To such lonely men the 
dangerous pleasures existing outside 
of college appeal as substitutes for 
what they have missed in college. 
These tragedies would be far less 
likely to occur if all members of the 
class were thrown together, and nat- 
ural associations facilitated through 


the provision of upper classmen and 


advisers.— William 
the Atlantic, 


R. Castle, Jr., in 


’ 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


“What is the difference’ between 
an optimist and a pessimist?” 

“A pessimist is always thinking of 
his -Habilities, while an optimist 
thinks only of his assets,”—Judge. 
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HARVEY’S PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICS 


By L. D. HARVEY, 


President of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


Book |., 35 cents. Book II., 50 cents. 





HIS new two-book series contains all the work 

in arithmetic needed under ordinary condi- 
tions by elementary schools. Each book is divided 
into three parts, each suitable for a year’s work: 
beginning with the third year. The series is espe- 
cially designed to produce competent skill and 


accuracy and real mathematical power —1ather 
than a scattered knowledge of entertaining ‘‘in- 
formational” problems not often encountered in 
actual life. The treatment is strictly topical, each 
important division being completed in logical order 
before the next is taken up. The work is both 
written and oral. The material provided for drill 
is adequate for the purpose. Each new topic, or 
different phase of a topic, is introduced by a Study 
Recitation which shows the teacher the present 
state of the pupils’ knowledge and skill, how much 
review work is necessary, and what special difficul- 
ties are likely to be encountered. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 





Cincinnati 
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Three Notable Opinions of 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


“The best geographies used in the American schools 
or in any other schools.” CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 

“I have seen no treatise so attractive and £0 well 
fitted to interest and instruct students of all ages.’” 
JAMES GEIKE, F.R.S., University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

‘*My judgment places Frye’s series far ahead of the 
others for general clagss-room use.” L, H. JONES, 
President of the Michigan State Normal College. 














SPAULDING AND MILLER’S 


Graded School Speller 


BOOKS I-VII 
A BOOK FOR EACH GRADE OF SCHOOL 


Each lesson has an interesting story or sketch intro- 
ducing the words to be learned. At the same time these 
words are presented in the practical columnar form. At- 
tention is paid to the sound as well as to the meaning. 


“The most satisfact ry spell r now before the 
public.’’ U. G. WHEELER, Superintendent of 
Schools, Everett, Mass. 





Ginn and Company 


- 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited lestimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ gem the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioes.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat - 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘“‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Mies She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well 7 in regard to vacancies in 
this = of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

; “* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPE CER 
MIC KOSC@PES 

















Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


_ Progressive Lessons in Art Education” is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New. York Dallas Chica 
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English 
Literature 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 





Frontispiece in Eleven Colors, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Tuberculosis Can Be 
Prevented 


Children who study the 
GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


Svo. Cloth. 582 pages. Illustrated ff are taught to observe the following 1ules :— 
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The Medial 
Writing Books 


By SHAYLOR and SHATTUCK 








The distinctive characteristics of 


J. Get plenty of fresh air. Medial Writing are 
$1.35 2. Get plenty of sunlight. 
3. Keep clean, LEGIBILITY 
Long’s English Literature bas 4. Sleep with your windows wide open, both | “The writing is legible; it makes 
been recognized at once as refresh- summer and winter, but avoid drafts. speed possible; it is graceful.” 
ingly different from the ordinary 5. Lo not spit in public places. —New York €chool J | 
text-book. Letters of praise written 6. Do not exchange apples, gum, pencils, nor rk School Journa 
by many well-known teachers have anything which you put in your mouth. SPEED 
come in from all parts of the coun- 7. Do not chew rubbers or pencils. “Iti legibl ’ . 
try. 8. Do not use handkerchiefs or napkins used | |, ss = a. eas the vertical while 
by others. 1aking possible the rapidity of the 
‘*Terse, keen, and vital.” BOOK I. Good Health (4th Grad arash srs 
Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley College BOOK IL Seseiedaahls tie een —Northwest Journal of Education 


‘“'The best text-book on English Lit- 


erature.” 
Hiram Corson, Cornell University 


Grade) 


“Trustworthy, usable and origina.” Many cities have already recognized the great THOROUGH PRACTICE FROM 


Charles F. Richardson, Dartmouth Coilege J value of the Gulick series by adopting the books 
for use in their schools. 


**] shall feel obliged to adopt it.” New England are :— 


BOOK III. Town and City (6th Grade) 
BOOK IV. The Body at Work (7th Grade) 
BOOK V. Coutrol of Body and Mind (8th 


BEAUTY OF FORM 


“The letters are beautifully simple.” 


C, H, Lesher, Carbondale, Pa. 


INTER- 


Some of these cities in ESTING COPY 


“Instruction and relief from mon- 








“ . Springfield Lowell New Bedford 
4 a . . 
D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin Schoo Waikeanter Holyoke Getieeiniite otony in copies obtained by the use 
Pee ty “gue of statements of interesting facts.” 
“A treasure house for teachers.”’ Malden Taunton Newton wed —. 
Brocktun Salem Waltham —New York School Journal 





Florence E, Leadbetter, Roxbury High Schoo! 
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Unexcelled High School Text s 





Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 
By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., and R. A. Budington, A. M. 


A practical physiology which gives high school 
pupils just the facts they ought to know about 
germs, bacteria, infection, the causes and preven- 
tion of diséase, and personal and public hygiene. 
The essential facts of anatomy are clearly presented, 
and physiological processes are explained with un- 
usual accuracy and delicacy. 


The First Year of Latin 
By W. B. Gunnison and W. S. Harley. 


Combines thorough instruction in the essen- 
tial features of Latin grammar, with definite prepa- 
ration forthe reading of Caesar; gives the pupil 
a vocabulary of more than 700 words from Caesar. 


Caesar’s Gallic War 
By W. B. Gunnison and W. S. Harley. 


The only edition that provides all the text, all 
the grammar, and all the composition required 
for second year work. Compact, economical, at- 
tractive. Interesting illustrations in color and 
colored maps. 





The Halcyon Song Book (Just Published) 


By Leonard B. Marshall 75 cents 


Unique in the large amount of fresh material 
it offers. Many well known American composers 
are represented. The variety in the arrangement of 
the songs is unusual. There are unison songs, songs 
with an optional bass, three-part songs and choruses. 
The songs with the melody in the bass are very de- 
sirable in classes where some of the boys’ voices 
have recently changed. . 


Etements of Geometry (Revised Edition) 
By Walter N. Bush and John W. Clarke. 
WP RSs spins 06 Sonn dd: 65 6b. 0in50,0500'0588 veda ds bn see oo ee ee G1.25 


Systematic and logical in its presentation of the 
subject, clear and practical in its treatment of the 
subjects of originals, and particularly effective in its 
arrangement of theorems into groups. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy 
By Herbert A. Howe, A. M. 


364 PP..... 2 cece FueN WS 60056654006 nsee thn’ ove CbeRer vedee* og $1.36 


This text is thoroughly scientific, yet its style 
is so lucid, its diagrams and explanations so clear. 
that its subject matter is easily within the under- 
standing of high school pupils. This new edition. 
published in August, 1909, is absolutely up-to-date, 
The illustrations are superb. 





For further information regarding these significant texts, address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW VORKEK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


LEARN TO DO BY SEEING. 
BY A. E WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


The South is alive educationally to a degree 
wholly unappreciated in the North and slightly ap- 
preciated by the South itself outside of educa- 
tional circles. 

It is less than twenty years since the South 
realized its necessities and possibilities, thirteen 
years since it began in earnest to inquire what to 
do, and not five years since the spirit and power 
began to manifest themselves in laws and in uni- 





In the North the cities emulate one another, but 
not the states. City superintendents visit, con- 
fer, copy in a way that state superintendents do 
not and cannot. 

For these reasons the state superintendents 
are the educational leaders of the South, that is 
to say, especially, leaders of progress. It has 
sometimes happened in the past in the South, as 
well as in the North, that a state superintendent 
has felt that he represented conservatism, that he 
was to keep his hands on the brakes rather than 
on the lever, and that he was to watch the red light 














SOUTHERN STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Photographed at Clarinda, lowa, October 18. 


The woman standing is County Superintendent Jessie Field. 


liffe Rose of Nashville, secretary of the Suuthern Education Board. 
The third in the front row from the left is Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 


ton of University of Tennessee. 


versal adaptation of forces to specific needs. 

The South is the only part of the Union in 
which progress has been harmonious. Maine has 
advanced regardless of what was being done in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, or Connecticut. 
There is not a trace of similarity of progress in 
Ohio and Indiana,:Michigan and _ Illinois,. and so 
throughout the North, only incidentally and acci- 
dentally has any northern state learned to legis- 
late from any other state, but in the South it is 
different. There they learn together, they study 
the problems side by side, they discuss them to- 
gether, they stimulate one another, and pull to- 
gether. 


On her left is Robert C. Ogden of New York and on her right)Dr. Wick- 


Third from the end of the picture on the right is Dr. C. P. Clax- 


on the rear platform rather than on the track upon 
which the headlight shines. 

There is nothing left of this in the entire South 
to-day. The state superintendent is leading the 
advance, is carrying the flag and planting it on ad- 
vance heights, shouting to legislators, school trus- 
tees, and teachers to come up higher. 

THE SOUTHERN METHOD. 

Demonstration is the watchword of the South. 
The day of magnifying bad conditions has gone 
by. The old-time stories of absurd situations, of 
ignorant teachers, collarless and suspenderless 
men at the teacher’s desk, of crudities and coarse- 
ness have passed. No state superintendent 
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treats anything in education in the South as a 
joke, for everything is serious business with him 
now. 

He looks for the best, and when he finds it pro- 
ceeds to have it demonstrated all over the state by 
some experts who make the ideal real, and then 
carries it directly to the teachers, and, if desirable, 
to the patrons. 

This has led to a corps of demonstrators in 
every state. No time is 
now wasted in _ visiting 
schools in the antiquated 
way. There is no one to 
go about the state, note- 
book in hand, to see what 
kind of a teacher Miss A is, 
or what sort of a principal 
Mr. B is, or what variety of 
superintendent Mr. C is. 
That old-time perfunctory 
nonsense has been elimi- 
nated in the South. Now it 
is their aspiration to know 
the “best and to have it 
demonstrated so that all can 
understand it. 

CONFERENCES. 

Twelve years ago the 
germ of all progress was let 
loose in the form of confer- 
ences, and the thirteenth 
Southern conference will be 
held at Little Rock on 
April 6,7, and 8. These 
are primarily conferences of state superintendents, 
but other wide-awake Southern educators and 
prominent citizens get into the game. 

There are always present, as leaders, men with 
great ideas, men of achievement, who tell always 
what has been done, never merely what ought to 
be done. For illustration, at Little Rock there 
will be experts in schoolhouse sanitation, schoo! 
hygiene, and medical inspection from various 
places in the North. Thus, year by year, they 
have had, or will have, information at first hand 
regarding every progressive feature of school 
work, 

STATE CONFERENCES. 

Out of the Southern conferences have come 
similar local conference of individual states, where 
the state superintendent meets annually the 
county superintendents, with all special state in- 
spectors, thrashing out directly from local needs 
the wheat from the chaff in the general progres- 
sive notions that are in the air. In Texas espe- 
cially this has brought forth remarkable results. 
Such a conference never permits more than one 
or two general topics in the two or three days’ 
session, but they persistently and patiently, 
frankly and freely, present to one another every 
local condition, and talk over the best way to get 
the best results along the best lines under such 
conditions. Into these conferences, or into spe- 
cial sessions of these conferences, public-spirited 
citizens from state-wide territory come and add 
their wisdom and drink in the stimulating spirit of 
the times. 
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JAMES YADKIN JOYNFR, 
State Superintendent of Schools, 


North Carolina 
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CITIZENS’ CAMPAIGNS, 

When a superintendent is satisfied that he 
knows what the trouble is in his state, knows 
where the people need enlightenment, and knows 
who can effectively inspire the public, he starts a 
citizens’ educational campaign all through the 
state. Texas has achieved marvelous results in 
this way, and just now Florida is in the midst of 
such a campaign. State Superintendent W. M. 
Holloway, the presidents of 
all leading colleges and uni- 
versities, and all county su- 
perintendents, aided and 
abetted by the  public- 
spirited citizens, are cover- 
ing the entire from 
October 1 to January 1. 
Every speech is aglow with 
enthusiasm, every speaker is 
a live wire. 

This Florida 
was made necessary be- 
cause the last legislature 
was wholly reactionary on 
educational questions. The 
stand-patter in education 
controlled all legislation. 
Immediately an appeal was 
taken from the unwise poli- 
ticians to the patrons of 
schools, 

KENTUCKY’S WHIRLWIND 
CAMPAIGN. 

One illustration must suf- 
fice, and I select one of the 
whirlwind campaigns that State Superintend- 
ent J. G. Crabbe of Kentucky has conducted, and 
out of which has come results wholly unbelievable. 
The first was in 1908, and it was, indeed, a cyclone. 
The second was this year, lasted eight days, June 
27 to July 4. 

There were one hundred earnest speakers, from 
the governor down the line, including every 
prominent friend of education who was at the 
same time an attractive speaker. All the state in- 
stitutions contributed speakers. There was no 
party or sectarian line drawn. Everybody got 
into the game. Every section of the state was 
covered, and every city and important town was a 
centre of influence, and the rural districts were 
reached through county meetings. Every one of 
the 119 counties had an outdoor m ‘s meeting, 
oiten attended by thousands. 

PUELIC SCHOOL SUNDAY. 

The campaign opened with a Public School 
Sunday. An effort was made to have every church 
in the state decorated; there was special music; 
the children were out, as were their parents ; pub- 
lic-spirited citizens had seats of honor; and on the 
walls of the church was this: “For the Boys and 
Girls and the Commonwealth.” The topic of the 
sermon was “Public Education in Kentucky.” 
There were about 5,000 sermons preached that 
Sunday, and half a million people attended church 
to listen and be aroused. 

On Monday the vast array of speakers got busy, 
and all the week each speaker made from two to 
five addresses a day, always emphasizing one or 
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HARRY C. GUNNELS, 
State Superintendent of Schools, 
Alabama, 


all of these topics: “We Must Have Adequate 
Local Taxation”; “We Must Have County High 
Schools”; “The Legislature Gave Us a New 
School Law; the People Must Make It Go!” 


State Superintendent Crabbe furnished the 
county superintendents, the speakers, and the 
press with abundance of material. Audi- 


ences were supplied with slips containing “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “America,” “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” and other 
songs. 

The county superintendents organized a band of 
boomers of about one hundred wide-awake men 
to go with them to every meeting in the country. 

The entire state was ablaze for eight days, and 
the one thought everywhere was “The Public 
School.” Everybody got on the band wagon and 
shouted. The results can be imagined, they can- 
not be told. 

MISSIONS WITH MESSAGES. 

Four great forces make all this possible. 
These are: The Peabody Fund, the Southern 
Education Board, the General Education Board, 
and the Jeans Fund. 

These four boards never conflict. sefore any 
one of them decides upon any general line of 
action, even upon a specific local gift, it confers 
with the other boards to see if they are planning 
to do anything of the kind. 

Oh, that the religious denominations would 
learn a little Christianity from these educational 
boards. Sometime during the next four months 
we shall present the work of each of these boards. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD. 


At this time, naturally, | have to do ‘with the 
Southern Education Board, of which Robert C. 
Ogden is the inspiring force, somewhat as Mr. 
Rockefeller is of the General Education Board, as 
Mr. Peabody was of that fund. There was a 
Southern conference of education prior to Mr. 
Ogden’s known enlistment in the cause.. It was 
at the second conference that he read a paper re- 
garding the need of business methods and wisdom 
in the promotion of public education in the South 
that came like a voice from Sinai,.a new ‘table of 
commandments, and from the minute that the last 
word of that address was spoken Robert C. Ogden 
was the apostle for the Southern schools with a 
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M. P. SHAWKEY, 
State Superintendent of Schools, 
West Virginia. 


new educational gospel. He has presided at 
every conference since. 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 

Mr. Ogden has presided at every conference, 
and the influence thereof has been beyond ex- 
pression. He has made possible all of these 
famous educational campaigns, and now a new 
movement has been evolved and with this we are 
primarily concerned. We refer to the school 
visitation tours, the second of which I was 
privileged to enjoy. 

Mr. Wickliffe Rose of Nashville, ‘secretary of 
the Peabody board, and also secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the Southern Education Board, is 
the promotive genius of these various efforts. 
Through him Mr. Ogden arranged for a delightful 
excursion for Southern state superintendents 
through the upper Mississippi valley. 

THE AIM. | 

On October 17 in a special Pullman sleeper, with 
Mr. Ogden as host and Wickliffe Rose as master 
of ceremonies, a party of congenial spirits set out 
from St. Louis for a two-weeks’ invasion of the 
upper Mississippi, and on October 30 they bade 
adieu to their car and associates, going to their 
respective fields of labor with numberless new 
ideas and ideals that they had seen realized. The 
one purpose of the trip was to see what could be 
done for the rural districts of the South that had 

done. In Iowa it was ideal rural 
in Minnesota it was economic rural co- 
operation; in Menomonie, Wis., it was industrial 
education in a village system ; in Oshkosh it was a 
county agricultural school; and at Madison it was 
the co-operation of a state university with rural life 
in home school. 

HON. J. Y. JOYNER. 

Though there were some changes, the party as 
a whole stayed together from start to finish. The 
spokesman of the party, the man to whom all de- 
ferred, the real Southern leader, was Hon. J. Y. 
Joyner, who has been superintendent of North 
Carolina for nine years, who has more specific 
achievements to his credit probably than any 
other state superintendent, South or North, presi- 
dent of the Association of Southern State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction and National 
Education Association. Mr. Joyner has never 
missed a meeting of the Southern  associa- 


not been 
sche « Is ‘ 
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tion or a Southern educational conference, and he 
is, without exception, the readiest man for all 
emergencies that | know. It made no difference 
what the occasion or who was presiding, whether 
in a little one-room school or at a state university, 
whether it was a jolly Congressman or a woman 
with verse, he was ready. 
AN EXCHANGE OF VERSE. 

Coin Centre is a rural village in Page county, 
la. A beautiful new schoolhouse is the centre vot 
interest. J. W. Travener, the principal, has every 
up-to-date idea in action, as may be inferred from 
the fact that his domestic science class prepared 
and served an elaborate and delicious luncheon of 
fried chicken—young, plump chickens—with all the 
accessories. A hearty welcome had been ex- 
tended, and in his happiest vein Mr. Joyner had 
replied, after which Mrs. Helen Field Fischer, 
sister to the county superintendent, offered this 
salutation :— 

“Kound cur hearts these pleasant men from Dixie 
Have cast a spe:l, a spell that’s truly woedrous. 
Will we forget? Well, I should mui mur ‘ii -ie’— 
We hope these men wil come again 
From dear old Dixie land.” 








OAK GROVE SCHOOL AND THE OLt’) DIRECT K. 


(The place where milk Was terted.) 

Mr. Joyner stole away for a few quiet minutes, 
when he responded with these lines :— 

“Our hears yeuwve compe ely captured, 
Our souls entirely cnri tu ed, 

You Warin-hearted women cf the West 
Our prayer as we leave for the Sou hland 
Is that you aid yours may be blest.” 

There was always something a-doing on these 
merry, busy days. 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Every Southern state was officially represented: 
Hon. M. P. Shawkey of West Virginia, Hon. J. 
G. Crabbe of Kentucky, Hon. R. L. Jones of 
Tennessee, Hon. George B. Cook of Arkansas, 
Hon. R. B. Couisins of Texas, Hon. J. H. Harris 
of Louisiana, Hon. J. N. Powers of Mississippi, 
Hon. H. C. Gunnels of Alabama, Hon. Jere M. 
Pound of Georgia, Hon. J. E. Swearingen of 
South Carolina; Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, 
Jr., of Virginia was represented by his deputy, R. 
C. Stearnes, and State Superintendent W. M. 
Holloway of Florida was represented by his son, 
who is in his office. 

GUESTS. 


There were also in the party Professor P. P. 
Claxton of Knoxville, one of the principal educa- 
tional leaders of the South, who has developed 
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under the Southern Education Board the rural 
improvement societies cf the South, and whose 
summer: school at the Tennessee State Univer- 
sity is probably the most successful and im- 
portant summer school in the United States. 

Dr. J. H. Dillard of New Orleans is the execu- 
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tive officer of the Jeanes Fund. Anna T. Jeanes, a 
noble woman of Philadelphia, set aside a million 
dollars for special work among the negroes, and 
Wr. Dillard administrates this fund. H.W. 
Loird cf Montgomery was the publicity specialist 
from whom the newspaper men, who were always 
atientive, gct their facts and inspirations for the 
good things they always said about us. 

It wes also the good fortune of Otis E. Hall 
of Crawfordsville, Ind., a county superinte nde 
to be with us, and he was as much enjoyed by the 
party “Ss were its members by him. 

\ll in all, it was the most interesting aggrega- 
tion thet I have been privileged to enjoy in many 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

For two days the party enjoyed the real thin 


] 


Twelve one-room school buildings far away in 


farmdom were visited. [he roads were in fine 
form and automobiles were volunteered, lar 
machines cf the best make. Each was driven by 
the owner. Six thrifty farmers, a banker, and a 
Methodist preacher handled their own machines 
for the pleasure of the party. One day they went 
ut from Clarinda and one day from Shenandoah, 
in order that they might get back into the county 
from different points. . 
THE SCHOOL ENDS. 

The first attraction was the school vard, not alone 
of the twelve visited, but of the many more than 
that number of other schools that were passed in 
our perambulations. What we saw was charac- 
teristic of the 128 rural schools of the county. 
Neatness reigned everywhere. Many of the yards 
were beautiful. Trees abundant; some have 
groves, one a grove of more than one hundrel 
trees. 

lt was evident, as was said publicly, that 
there is not in the entire county a non-progressive, 
non-sympathetie school director. The grounds 
bear testimony to this. 

SCHOOL WORK, 

Each of the twelve schools presented some 

special feature of work. In one the children had 
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samples of all varieties 
of local soil and had a 
lesson thereon; in one 
there was a- corn 
judging demonstra- 
tion; in one manual 
training of ten dif- 
ferent varieties; in 
one rapid work in ad- 
dition; in one a 
demonstration of farm 
arithmetic, the real 
thing in earnest; and 
in one the Babcock 
tester was in use. 
A girl had milked J. KE. SWEARINGEN, 

one of their cows at State Superintendent of Schools, 





night, and in the morn- Svuch Carolina. 


ing a boy had done the same by a cow at his 
home. they brought the samples to school 
and prepared them scientifically for the test, 
actually finding out the per cent. of butter fat in 
each cow's milk. The equipment of the schoolroom 
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was a delight to behold. 
The marvelous 
achievements in Page 
county, which called 
forth universal com- 
mendation, are due pri- 
marily to Miss Jessie 
Field, county superin- 
tendent for the last four 
years, a farm-raised 
girl, college-educated 
woman, who was a city 
principal at Helena, 
Mon., when she was 
elected county superin- 
tendent. With scholar- 
State a ie SNS: of Schools, ship and city privileges, 
To. she has never forgotten 
her love of the country farm on which she was born 
and where she passed her girlhood days. She is 
a county superintendent who appreciates that 
there is no higher mission than making the most 
of country girls and boys. 


J.G 8B ABBE 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—(I.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT STRATTON D. BROOKS, BOSION. 


It is the purpose of education to prepare the 
younger generation for intelligent participation in 
the civilization of its time. The fundamental aims 
_are always usefulness and happiness; on the one 
hand, to fit the future citizen for useful and profita- 
ble employment; on the other hand, to equip him 
with tastes, ideals, and incentives that open for 
him the broadest avenues of pleasure of which his 
nature is capable, and that prepare him for the 
highest and best participation in citizenship and 
civilization. Education in its purpose is, there- 
fore, both vocational and avocational. It aims 
to fill the whole life of the man, to help him do 
his work better, and to fill his leisure with higher 
pleasure. With an individual whose inheritance 
solves for him the problem of subsistence, educa- 
tion may become largely avocational, but for the 
great majority the problem of earning a living is 
uppermost, and education must be, as it always 
has been, strongly vocationa! 

When the established machinery and available 
resqurces of a community are inadequate for sup- 
plying all the needs of that community, it is 
natural and desirable that the more important re- 
ceive first attention and secure greatest emphasis. 
In early colonial days the industrial requirements 
of that time could be met more or less adequately 
without definite instruction in school, but prepara- 
tion for the ministry and other professions was 
found impossible by such a method; therefore the 
state’s need of men of culture became greater 
than its need of industrial workers, and schools of 
the type now called “cultural” received the greater 
emphasis. With the growing complexity of 
colonial life new needs arose, and were in turn 
filled by the public schools, and the progress that 


the nation has made is ample proot that the work 
of the schools has been well done. In these days 
of special schools in which there is intensive 
preparation for activity in a single field of labor, 
we should count it to the glory rather than to the 
discredit of our older schools that under a single 
roof, and often with a single course of study, they 
furnished adequate training for many different 
lines of higher effort for which the community 
had great need. In general, it may be said that 
men of broad education were required to fill the 
professional fields, but let us not forget that the 
Boston public Latin school, for example, is to-day, 
and for nearly three centuries has been, funda- 
mentally a vocational school, and that it has sent 
hundreds of men into life better equipped, because 
of the training received there, to earn a living for 
themselves and to perform great services for state 
and nation. 

To-day the enormous growth of commercial 
activity, the development of factory methods, and 
the disappearance of the apprenticeship system 
bring the community face to face with new require- 
ments. The demand for specific and definite 
preparation for particular vocations is being 
urgently made, and it is the business of the schools 
to supply this demand. Just as the schools have 
always grown apace with the increasing needs of 
the times, so will they now take upon themselves 
this new problem and solve it. How, when, and 
in what detail, none of us can to-day tell, but that 
it must be done, and well done, and done quickly, 
few can doubt. 

From the confusion that has followed the indis- 
criminate use of the terms cultural, commercial, 


vocational, practical, and industrial, as applied to 
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education, we are beginning to emerge. ‘The ten- 
dency is growing to use the term cultural to define 
the education that prepares for those avenues of 
life, professional and otherwise, that require the 
longest scholastic preparation ; and to use the term 
vocational as applying to education that leads 
amore immediately into remunerative employment. 
Vocational education is termed commercial when 
it prepares for participation in the great business 
of distribution, and industrial when its recipient is 
destined to take part in the process of manufactur- 
ing. Practical education is, in the public mind, 
synonymous with vocational education, both com- 
mercial and industrial. 

Much harm has been done by thoughtless 
antagonism, but from this, also, we are beginning 
to escape. There is a better understanding that 
all education, in its major elements, is practical, 
and that the difference lies in the application that 
is to be made of what is learned, and in the length 
of time between the acquisition of a fact, principle, 
or process and its use. Likewise, there is clearer 
vision that cultural education, so called, is voca- 
tional in its purpose, and that vocational educa- 
tion, so called, fails of its best results when it 
ceases to have also cultural elements. The edu- 
cation we now call cultural is profiting by the ex- 
perience of that which is called vocational. Com- 
mercial education is accepting many of the sub- 
jects and methods hitherto called cultural. In- 
dustrial education, even in its initial stages, finds 
that progress beyond anything but the most ele- 
mentary and unsatisfactory stage requires the 
methods and material of general education. The 
time will come when cultural education will state 
more. clearly its vocational aims, and vocational 
education will appreciate more completely the 
value of its cultural elements. The final result 
will be the recognition of all forms of education as 
predominately preparation for vocation, and as 
different only in the means, methods, and material 
used, and in the immediateness of application to 
the business of life. 

In all education there are two results constantly 
aimed at—the creation of habit and the establish- 
ment of the ability to judge. On the one hand, 
we hope to give the child such repeated drill in the 
fundamental data that accuracy shall become 
habitual. The mental processes of the child should 
be so completely fixed that when he needs to 
‘know the product of five times nine, forty-five is 
the only possible answer. It is unnecessary and 
‘undesirable that he reason about it at all. The 
answer should come automatically and almost in- 
stantaneously, and the make-up of his mental 
machinery should be such that it can produce only 
the correct answer. A great share of the work 
of the schoolroom is devoted to drill, drill, drill— 
all intended to fix the mental reactions of the child 
into permanent habits, so completely ingrained in 
the very fibre of the child’s mentality as to be- 
come veritable reflexes. 

On the other hand, the purpose of education is 
to train the judgment, to give that power of de- 
ciding for one’s self, which everywhere marks the 
man of ability and success. A pupil equipped 


with the most perfect of habitual knowledge will 
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find himself but poorly prepared for any position 
in life requiring the least responsibility, if he has 
not also developed some power to consider new 
data and to decide new questions in accordance 
with the varying conditions that may from time to 
time arise. 

Incidental to these two processes, the child may 
acquire some facts, and the school makes an effort 
to supply facts that may be more or less useful. 
Since the number of useful facts exceeds by so 
many millions the number that any one child can 
acquire, it is evident that the elementary school 
must make its selection of facts to be taught, 
primarily for the purpose of judgment training, 
even though it omits many facts that some may 
deem important. It is only in the specialized 
school of higher grade that the teaching of facts 
useful in a particular business may properly be 
done. The ideal set of facts for an elementary 
school would be those that have the widest range 
of useful application and that serve at the same 
time most acceptably for the purpose of judg- 
ment training. 

An analysis of the reasons underlying the fre- 
quent statements that graduates of the schools are 
not properly prepared will show that most of such 
complaints are made by persons who seek to find 
greater perfection in certain habits usable in some 
particular business, or who find the child lacking 
in definite knowledge of certain facts deemed es- 
sential by the complainant. Furthermore, the 
complaint is often a generalization formed from 
one poor sample hired at lowest wages, and the 
complainant fails utterly to consider the work 
done by the school for hundreds of other and bet- 
ter pupils. The complainant overlooks entirely 
the fact that the most highly valuable result of all 
school instruction is the training in judgment that 
the child has received, and forgets that it is this 
ability to judge that will make the child eventually 
most valuable to himself, his employer, and to the 
state; or, if he does not forget the value of judg- 
ment, he makes the demand for a maturity of 
judgment quite impossible for any child of four- 
teen, whatever his native brilliancy or his acquired 
training. The regrettable feature is that the com- 
plaints come often from men whose success in 
business gives weight to statements that fre- 
quently have no foundation in fact, and that even 
at best are but partial truths. During the past 
thirty years many changes have been made for 
the purpose of improving the output of the school 
in judgment training, and in some schools’ it is 
possible that these changes have caused some de- 
terioration in the habit-forming side of education. 
In the best schools, however, the fourteen-year- 
old children of to-day are as well drilled as their 
prototypes of a generation ago, and even in the 
worst schools they can think better about more 
things than could the children of equal age in the 
former period. 

[t is this teaching of bovs and girls how to think 
better that really makes the schools worth while; 
that has placed the men of the present generation 
in the positions of prominence and influence that 
they occupy; that has pushed forward the advan- 
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tages of civilization everywhere; that makes a 
democracy possible. This work of the schools is 
to be abandoned on no account, to be abated in 
no way, to be reduced in no item of importance, 
to yield to no importunity of the unthinking or of 
the selfish, but is to be defended to the last. 

Now these two processes, the fixing of habit and 
the establishing of the ability to judge, are in the 
main diametrically opposed. Habit is restrictive 
in its very nature. It does not permit of varia- 
tions. That which is new or different must be 
kept away. As habit approaches perfection, judg- 
ment and reason disappear. The purpose of 
habit education is to make the desired process 
automatic and reflex, to drill the mind or hand so 
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thoroughly in one way of acting that no other way 
is possible. But for the training of judgment, ex- 
actly the opposite condition must prevail. It ’is 
just because it can deal with new data—meet new 
conditions—that judgment becomes _ valuable. 
Habit is restrictive, inhibitive, while judgment is 
non-restrictive, permissive. The process that 
breeds habit, prohibits judgment, except in so far 
as it furnishes data that become the basis of future 
judgment. The school that turns out pupils best 
qualified to fill the critic’s demand for accurate 
habits and specific facts is likely to be the one 
whose pupils as a whole are the least qualified 
for the full use of the abilities with which they 
weie by nature endowed.—Report for 1909. 


— 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.— (X.) 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 


CHICAGO. 
An incipient university transformed into one of the 
greatest and most complete in the world.—Ambassador 
Jusserand. 


In comparison with the years of Harvard or 
Yale, Princeton or Brown, the University of Chi- 
cago is but an infant of days. 
But apart from them and kindred 
institutions, it could never have 
become the lusty infant it is to- 
day. 

A noble educational ancestry 
is of the highest value to a new 
seat of learning. It has the ad- 
vantage of profiting by the cen- 
turies of experience of the older 
institutions; it learns by their 
struggles, their eliminations, their 
successes. And Chicago had the 
privilege of gleaning in an edu- 
cational field that was both ex- 
tensive and fruitful. 

Yet it was not designed to be, 
and it is not, a mere copy, a 
simulacrum of the older universi- 
In a notable degree it is it- 
self. And what it is it owes 
chiefly to the personal interest 
and abounding generosity of John D. Rockefeller, 
and the eminent educational sagacity, insight, and 
foresight of William Rainey Harper, its first presi- 
dent. 

An institution bearing the same name as the 
present university, and under Baptist auspices, 
had been in existence for some thirty years. But 
for some reason or other its work and its doors 
were closed in 1886. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Rockefeller suggested to the American Baptist 
Education Society the founding of a new univer- 
sity on broader lines than its predecessor. Con- 
sultations followed, in which Professor Harper— 
then of Yale—had a place; and these resulted in 
the approval of the project by the society, and the 
incorporation of the new university in the autumn 


of 1890, 


ties. 





PRESIDENT JUDSON. 


Professor Harper was elected president, and he 
brought to the enterprise all his accumulated ex- 
perience and unflagging enthusiasm. In Septem- 
ber, 1892, with but one lecture hall and two dormi- 
tories completed, the university was opened to 
students. Six hundred and 
ninety-eight students entered its 
welcoming portals the first colle- 
giate year. From that time the 
increase of the student body has 
been phenomenal. In 1894-5 
the thousand mark was passed, 
in 1897-8 the two thousand mark, 
in 1899-0 the three thousand 
mark, in 1901-2 the four thousand 
mark, and in 1905-6 the five thou- 
sand mark. 

Meanwhile the streams. of 
private beneficence were flowing 
in its direction. Mr. Rockefeller 
made princely gifts; but while he 
was the chief, he has not been the 
only benefactor. Seventy per 
cent. of the estate of William B. 
Ogden that was designated by his 
will for benevolent purposes was 
given the university by his ex- 
ecutors and trustees. This made possible the 
founding of the Ogden Graduate School of Sci- 
ences. Afterwards came the munificent gift of 
Miss Helen Culver of property valued at a million 
dollars, in the interest of biological science. 

3ut it it impossible to specify all the numerous 
gifts, which up to January, 1908, agregated 
$23,000,000. 

Such gifts made possible a suite of buildings 
that are the peers of anything on this continent. 
There are more than thirty of these in all, and 
costing $4,500,000. They are on a fine campus of 
ninety-five acres, which is on a spacious avenue 
connecting Washington park with Jackson park 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, The campus cost 

over $4,000,000, 


er 
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While Leland Stanford, on the Pacific coast, 
followed the mission architecture, the University 
of Chicago adopted the Elizabethan style of the 
English colleges. The old Magdalen College, for 


mmstance, is almost exactly re- 
produced; while the interior of 
Hutchinson hall is a replica of 
the hall of Christ Church Col- 
lege at Oxford. This style of 
architecture gives a unique 
character to the buildings, and 
is as attractive as it is unique. 


“Its battlementsd towers ris> 
Beneath the hope-filled western 
skies.” 


But fine buildings, though 
contributory to the general 
effect in their place, do not 
make a seat of  lezrning. 
Brains, not bricks, furnish the 
educational forces and _ influ- 
ences. And President Harper 
as a man of wide horizons 
planned an_ institution that 
should carry out the true uni- 
versity ideal, controlled by the 
highest educational standards. 
In addition to the departments 
usual to all universities, there were consolidations 
with it of other institutions that were mutually 
profitable. The Baptist Union Theological Semi- 
ary became the divinity school of the university. 
The Chicago Institute, founded by Mrs. Emmons 
McCormick Plaine, came into the merger; as also 





THE WOMEN'S BUILDING. 


the Chicago Manual Training school, and others. 
This made possible the provision for all lines of 
education from the lowest to the highest. 

Beyond the regular courses in arts, science, law, 
mecicine, and theology, there are courses in bank- 
ing, transportation, trade and industry, journalism, 
etc. There is also a course of preparation for 
consular and foreign commercial service; and the 
students who complete such course are certified 
to the President of the United States. 
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The equipments for study in the various depart- 
ments are of the best. The university is rich in 
laboratories,—the Kent chemical laboratory, the 
Ryerson physical laboratory, and the zoological, 








THE YERKES OBSERVATORY. 


anatomical, physiological, and botanical labora- 
tories. Beside the biological hall there is a 
biological pool, where specimens are found. In 
summer the biological school convenes at Woods 
Hole, Mass., for studies of marine life. 

The Walker museum has already over a million 
specimens in geology, anthro- 
pology, and paleontology. 
The Haskell Oriental museum 
is rich in treasures from Pales- 
tine, Assyria, Egypt, ete. 
Through a fund connected with 
this museum expeditions for 
exploration of Oriental sites 
are ‘naintained. 

Gymnasiums are also pro- 
vided, besides school gardens, a 
sylvan theatre, and an athletic 
field 

Nor are the stars neglected. 
Threugh the munificence of 
Charles T. Yerkes of Chicago 
the famous Yerkes observatory 
was vrovided. It is located on 
one of the bays of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, in a region 
remote from the smoke and 
dust of large cities, and from 
the tremors caused by railroad 
traffic. It is widely known among astronomi- 
cal circles through its principal instrument, a 
reflecting telescope of forty incnes aperture, 
the lenses of which were made by the famous 
Clarks. 

The university is co-educational. Women have 


equal privileges with those of the other sex. The 
women’s halls and dormitories are both spacious 
and handsome. They front directly upon the 


main avenue, which is a block wide. 
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Not only does the university provide for those 
who can become resident students, but also for 
those to whom its quadrangles are unfamiliar. It 
has a college course for those who cannot indulge 
in resident study. A large class of teachers is 
thus provided for. There are down-town classes 
on La Salle street, with lectures in the afternoon 
and evening and on Saturdays for such, and in- 
creasing numbers avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 

The “university extension” movement is an im- 
portant feature. By correspondence courses as 
well as lectures the institution is brought into 
close touch with popular education. Through its 
summer schools it reaches thousands of people, 
who deem it a privilege to hear such instructors as 
Judson, Moulton, Burnham, Hirsch, Michelsen, 
and Shailer Mathews. 

The libraries have over 450,000 volumes. A 
project is on foot to erect a grand library in 
memory of President Harper, at a cost of 
$1,500,000. 
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It was a great grief to the educational world 
when the first president of the new university died, 
in 1906. But he had been privileged to live long 
enough to see most of his educational dreams 
transformed into fact. Nearly fifteen years of the 
best of his life were’ given to the project that will 
be evermore associated with his name, 

It was a great responsibility that fell on the 
shoulders of his successor—President Harry 
Pratt Judson. A graduate of Williams College, 
professor of history and pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and professor of political sci- 
ence in the University of Chicago, he had his own 
reputation to maintain. And then the fame of his 
predecessor in the presidential office would be a 
measuring reed for him. Yet this last was not so 
much a deterrent as an inspiration. President 
Judson is not simply bearing a great load, but is 
also wearing a great honor in guiding the desti- 
nies of one of the newest and one of the most suc- 
cessful institutions of learning of the western 
world. 





NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


The schools of New York city are by far the 
best that America has ever known. This is said 
advisedly. While I did not personally know the 
schools of half a century ago, I do know their type, 
and | have known the schools of practically every 
American city for a quarter of a century, and I 
know them to admire them. There is glorious 
work in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
and a hundred other cities, and it has been my de- 
light to praise the achievements in such cities, and 
it is no reflection on other cities to give the palm 
to the greatest of all our cities. 

THE FIRST CITY SCHOOLS. 

New York under Dr. Maxwell was the first city 
in the world to appreciate the full significance of 
city schools. Before his day a city school was an 
over-grown village school. It was just as much a 
unit as though it was a school in a village of a 
thousand people. It was bigger, that was all. 

Dr. Maxwell seems to have been the first edu- 
cational leader to really believe that a city is ex- 
pected, ultimately, to be the type of the New Jeru- 
salem. J acknowledge my personal indebtedness 
to Dr. Luther H. Gulick for this suggestion of the 
significance of the city. He first, so far as I know, 
called attention to the fact that Heaven is spoken 
of as the Holy City, that its streets are referred to 
as its glory. Now, wittingly or unwittingly, Dr. 
Maxwell has treated the schools of the new 
world’s metropolis as though they were to make 
citizens of a city of magnificent conditions and 
characteristics. 

A school in New York city is not an overgrown 
village school, but all the schools of a district, with 
approximately 25,000 pupils, are a world by them- 
selves. When a steamer on a given Saturday 
lands a number of foreign-born children in a city 
where the schools speak an unknown tongue 
those that come into any given district are brought 
together. All of school age are put into a 
steamer class and are taught nothing but English 


for a few weeks until they can speak, read, and 
write English, and then they are graded advan- 
tageously. Those young people above the school 
age are put into a steamer class in an evening 
school until they have mastered our language. 

Cripples and invalids who have no contagious 
diseases are gathered out of the 25,000 and from 
other districts often, and are brought together in 
a building with elevators, special furniture, wheel 
chairs, and other appliances best for them. 

Vocational teaching of boys and girls is the real 
thing, not only for shops and factories, but for 
office boys and other opportunities to which they 
aspire. 

Then those who get on the nerves of a grade 
teacher, or who need to specialize in character, are 
put into a building like that of Olive Jones, at Pub- 
lic School No. 120, where the only activity is the 
re-alignment in character impulses and activities. 

All this merely hints at the glory of the ideal of 
city schools, of the New City, of a sometime-to-be 
Holy City, let us hope and believe. 

In the great future when American educators 
are studied a large place will be given to the man 
who, first of all educators in the world, conceived 
the possibilities and advantages of a great city 
school equipment. 

The schools of New York are not uniformly 
good. That is a prominent factor in their glory. 

Whoever seeks uniformity searches for mum- 
mies, for fossils, for processes of petrifaction, and 
wishes teachers to be undertakers, specializing on 
embalming processes. 

The curse of the schools of New York city 
until within the last twelve years was the smooth- 
ness, the “harmonization,” the uniformity. I have 
visited a hundred schools in New York city in the 
days gone by, and admired the beautiful symmetry. 
In those days no one knew that such polish cov- 
ered a multitude of sins. It was like the kind of 


[ Continued on page 606.) 
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SHALL HE GIVE UP TEACHING? 








Editor Journal of Education:— 

Dear Dr. Winship: If it is not asking too much, I 
would be glad to have your opinion of the following quo- 
tation from a recent letter from an ex-teacher—either 
personally or in the Journal, of which I am a constant 
reader :— 

“Just take my advice and let teaching alone. Of 
course one’s love for the work is hard to overcome, but 
just think what it would have meantto me if I cou'd 
have been told by a man of experience similar to my own, 
when I was young in the work to get out of it. It fairly 
exasperates me when I think of all the hard work I have 
done in that line, and gotten nothing much above inap- 
preciation, with considerable cussing thrown in. Come 
to my office and I can show you letters from men of as 
wide experience 1s myself that only reiterate my own 
opinion of the profession. The time was when ability 
and character counted in a teacher, but that time is rele- 
gated to the past and gone for at least your time and 
mine.” 

This last sentence expresses the thought that gives me 
the most trouble. I have taught five years myself, have 
worked hard :ind faithfully after getting a good prepara- 
tion, and have earned some flattering testimonials, but I 
must confess that my experience so far seems to bear out 
my correspondent’s statement, as I have repeatedly seen 
men of less preparation, experience, and industry, but 
with more “pull,” promoted over my head. I am now in 
my thirtieth year and must make my life decision soon. 
I love teaching, and would be glad to continue in it if 
there is a decent prospect ahead of me, but I must make 
my place in the world by my own ability and push. If I 
can’t do it in teaching I must try something else in which 
Ican. I am writing to you because I think your broad 
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acquaintance and judicial mind wll enable you to give 
the best kind of disinterested advice in such a matter. | 
ought to mention that I do not have in mind miking a 
fortune, simply a decent living and a little more, ai.d an 
amount of recognition somewhat commensurate with 
that one would get in other lines of work. In other 
words—is the magic word in the school business “push” 
or “pull”? 

The writer of the above letter is a college gradu- 
ate and of the department of education in the uni- 
versity. Last year he was getting about $1,000, 
and this year in another state is getting somewhat 
more. He isa success as a teacher, is wide awake 
in the community, is a valuable citizen. Let us 
say for the sake of a basis of argument that he is 
a young man of usual, not unusual, ability. 

Had he gone into the ministry he would not 
have received as much money or been as useful to 
a community as a whole, nor would there have 
been greater stability. He would have seen as 
much disagreeable “pull” and favoritism as he 
has seen in teaching. The chances of a “good liv- 
ing and a little more” would have been no greater 
there than in the school. 

As a physician he would have earned much less 
probably in these five years, and he would have 
equal occasion to be disgusted with the fickleness 
and favoritism involved, but after fifteen years of 
struggle he would probably be in a better financial 
condition, and his income would be secure for 
life. 

In dentistry he would struggle along much the 
same as in medicine. 

In engineering he would have fared less well for 
five years, and better, probably, thereafter. 

In business it is alla gamble. It is useless to 
make a guess what would have happened. The 
salaried positions in business for the men of 
merely usual ability are not tempting. 

I have known as many teachers intimately in 
their work the country over as any man I know. 
My judgment is that few of them would have re- 
ceived more money in a lifetime elsewhere than 
in school work. Most teachers have had as 
square a deal in their school life as they would 
have been likely to have had in any other occupa- 
tion, trade, or profession. Their employment has 
been as permanent as it would have been likely 
to be. 

Of course there are exceptions. Because they 
are exceptions they are not the rule. They 
would not be exceptions if they were the rule. ] 
have seen noble men slaughtered, so have | seen 
noble clergymen and business men suffer, and mv 
heart has ached for poor physicians, poor dentists, 
and poor engineers. If a man has unusual talent 
and is capable of mighty things, there are greater 
heights in the law, ministry, medicine, engineer- 
ing, and business. 

For the man with mediocre talent his place is as 
a mere wage earner. No man has a right to 
carry community responsibility unless he is large 
enought mentally to grapple with problems of a 


social and public nature. Teaching requires a 


quality of talent that demands larger pay than is 
received and greater tenure than is usually given. 
lo this fact the public needs to be educated. 
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The lawyer, physician, dentist, engineer, and 
business man have merely personal responsibility 
in a private or semi-private life. The politician, 
clergyman, and teacher have a public responsi- 
bility. The politician absolutely, and the pull is 
everything; the clergyman has a limited popular 
public to appeal to; the teacher has a safe public 
responsibility except that an enemy can always 
spring the political game on him. That is where 
the pull comes in. It is when the politician tricks 
the public. Usually the school man has made a 
mistake, and some keen politician takes advantage 
of it. If the teacher or superintendent has not 
blundered the politician is usually powerless. 





BUTLER’S NOBLE STAND. 


President Butler of Columbia has reached un- 
usual heights in his latest reports to his university 
trustees. He takes a noble, heroic, as well as un- 
faltering stand against the Carnegie Foundation 
in its attempt to rate an educational institution’s 
efficiency by methods that would be employed in 
measuring cheesecloth. He insists that the one 
fundamental problem in higher education is to 
find the teacher who can sympathize with the stu- 
dent and patiently and unselfishly lead him on from 
plane to plane in the intellectual and spiritual life. 
He refuses to employ arbitrary and cut and dried 
methods of admitting students to college. He 
points out that the time has come to recognize 
that colleges are to have an ever-increasing num- 
ber of men who never can be scholars, who have 
no need to be bread-winners after they leave the 
university, and who go to a college for a social and 
not an intellectual purpose. He insists that the 
college is for the benefit of all those who can 
profit by its work, that to educate for a life of 
leisure is as definite a purpose for some young 
men and women as to educate for bread-winning is 
for others. 


—_- = 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS NEEDED. 


If the percentage of tuberculosis children re- 
cently ascertained by an investigation in Stock- 
holm, Sweden (1.61 per cent.), were applied to the 
schools of the United States, there would be 273,- 
700 children between the ages of eight and fifteen 
who are positively affected with tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to a statement issued recently by the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. As contrasted with this figure, 
there are only eleven open-air tuberculosis schools 
in the entire country. 

Special schools for tuberculosis children have 
now been established in Providence, Boston, New 
York, Rochester, Washington, Hartford, Conn., 
Chicago, and Pittsburg. New York has three 
schools and Washington, D. C., two. The board 
of education of New York city is proposing to es- 
tablish three more, and similar institutions are 
being planned in Detroit, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and Newark, N. J. 

At the lowest estimate, however, even with all 
the schools now in operation and those proposed, 
accommodations will not be provided for .4 of 1 
per cent. of the children who need this special 
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treatment. In a large number of cities, children 
with tuberculosis are excluded from the public 
schools, but in most instances no special provision 
is made for them. The National Association de- 
clares that children who are afflicted with tubercu- 
losis are a menace to the health of their school- 
mates. Both on this account and because they 
are physically unable to keep up in their work, 
special schools are needed for this class of chil- 
dren. Every city should provide at least one well- 
equipped school or special classroom of this sort 
for each 25,000 population. 

In cities like Providence, Boston, and New 
Yok, where outdoor schools have been con- 
ducted for two years, the results obtained from the 
treatment of children in special tuberculosis open- 
air schools seem to show the great advantage of 
this class of institutions. | This, coupled with the 
experience of open-air schools in Germany and 
England, proves that children can be cured of 
tuberculosis and keep up with their school work, 
without any danger to fellow pupils. 





PRAISE IN CRITICISM. 

There is altogether too much disposition to 
criticise adversely in school. We often pay a 
premium upon detecting flaws. Children are en- 
couraged to say: “He did not sound the ‘ng’.” 


“He read too low.” “She did not hold the book 
right,” etc. 

I know one school where there is none of this, 
but rather praiseful criticisms by the children: “I 
liked the spirit of his reading.” “He sounded his 
‘ng’s’ fine.” “She put life into it.” “I liked the 
way she gave the emphasis.” 

In this school every child reads to be appre- 
ciated. The reading is far above any that I ever 
heard where the nagging criticisms prevail. 


, , __ 
> 4 » Lust 


WISCONSIN’S ADVANCE. 

After next July no one can be elected to teach 
in this state without at least six weeks of profes- 
sional training in a state normal school or in an 
approved county normal school. This will lead 
the state normal schools to have greatly improved 
and more attractive summer sessions. These sum- 
mer sessions may make a normal school a county 
training school, in which case the state bears two- 
thirds of the entire running expenses. No one 
can have a third-grade certificate more than three 
years. They must get some higher professional 


training or retire from the work. 
—_——-—-—— “10-00-00 — 


BOYS’ CLUBHOUSES., 

The publicity given the work of John E. Gunckel 
is followed by a development of the boys’ club- 
house idea which places this movement in line with 
that of the juvenile court and the municipal play- 
ground. It is only ten months since the first 
building of its kind was erected in Toledo, and al- 
ready other buildings are being built or equipped 
in Boston, Pittsburg, Germantown, and many 
other cities. It is a noble work, one of the noblest 
in the world. But unfortunately not all cities first 
prepare the boys for the building, as in Toledo. It 
may be that in some cities a club can be launched 
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full-rigged, but’ no one ever yet succeeded in 
launching a vessel full-rigged. Whatever others 
may do, it is certain that the Toledo Newsboys’ 
Association had saved the boys to manhood and 
manliness before it was honored with the club- 
house, and such a clubhouse as it is! 
Se ee 
CHICAGO’S DEMONSTRATION. 


After this school year there will be no attempt 
to buy or scare Chicago teachers into taking ex- 
tension courses. No promotions will be won, and 
no salaries increased because of studies, and there 
is already such assurance of increase in the stu- 
dent activities of teachers that Chicago Uni- 
versity is announcing courses for teachers in 
twelve different depar.ments with twenty-two 
members of the university faculty as instructors in 
teachers’ classes. If these expectations are 
realized it will not only be a great tribute to Chi- 
cago teachers, but it will put an end for the pres- 
ent in all cities to the almost fiendish assumption 
that teachers will not improve themselves unless 
they are frightened or bought to study. It is 
vastly better ethics to offer such courses as the 
University of Chicago offers at a trifling cost than 
to insult teachers on the other basis. It was use- 
less to philosophize against it while there was a 
demonstration such as this. 

———_—_———-&-9-0-@ 0-9 
YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT IT. 


An exchange has this:— 

“The schools are fallin’ down; chimneys don’t 
draw; th’ plaster’s cracking; th’ kids don’t learn 
nuthin’; teachers don’t know nuthin’; furnaces 
won't burn; th’ roofs get wet when it rains; th’ 
darned board uv edication spends money for 
everything it buys; there’s nuthin’ but kids in 
the kindergartens, and nuthin’ but poor, unedu- 
cated people in the night schools;- when th’ kids 
take a bath they dirty the water; and th’ whole 
darned system’s no good anyway. Jest you 
vote fer me, an’ you'll see everything spruce right 
up the minute I’m elected—furnaces, plaster, an’ 
all. Ill keep poor, ignorant foreigners out o’ the 
night schools, ’cause they ain’t going to be any 
night schools no more, see?”—Synopsis of school 
campaign speeches. 

+O O-0-@-0- © -0- 
A REMARKABLE RECORD. 

The Rayen high school, Youngstown, O., had 
last year 121 graduates enrolled in forty-nine dif- 
ferent colleges. Of the last five classes 44 per 
cent. went to college. This year sixty pupils of 
the class of 1909 are in college. In all there are 
136 graduates of this high school now in fifty dif- 
ferent colleges. Of the last six classes 47 per 
cent. have entered college. One of its gradu- 
ates has recently taken a $2,400 prize on 
examinations, getting the highest mark ever at- 
tained by competitors for this, the Thompson 
prize. At the present time there are fifteen more 
graduates in college than last year, or than ever 
before.. When we worked up the above items we 
did not have this year’s report. If this is not the 
record we would be pleased to have the facts 
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about a better high school. We think Principal 
Wells R. Griswold carries off the honors. 


" , m 
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MAKE THE GOOD CONTAGIOUS. 

A prominent city superintendent says: “I be- 
lieve that if periodicals like the Journal of Educa- 
tion will make known clearly and fearlessly what 
is being done for education in the various parts of 
our country, that will do much to stiffen the back- 
bone of those who are working in the field.” 

—— —— — ———— -+0+- +0 @-0- @-0-—$__—_____— 


THE SAME COLER. 

Let us see, is this Bird S. Coler, president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, whose removal by Gov- 
ernor Hughes is asked for by the commissioners 
of accounts for reported “incompetency, mal- 
administration, misconduct in office, and serious 
waste of public funds,” the same man who tried to 
annoy Superintendent W. H. Maxwell? 





caida nctuchaandalaiile «0-90 -0-<9--0-—_—___—_____—_ 

On Sunday evening, November 21, a leading pas- 
tor in Pennsylvania said in a sermon that Chicago 
had a woman superintendent and paid her a salary 
of $25,000. Whew! Why not preach the truth? 
Ten thousand is good enough. 

Cincinnati gives a full high school course in the 
evenings, merely taking five years for what is 
given in four years in the day high schools. They 
require five evenings a week, and dead-in-earnest 
work, too. 


Wouldn’t you think a man would feel a little 
cheap to try to hold jobs for his sex merely on the 
sex basis without demonstrating a right to them? 


Let us hope and pray and believe that war 
may be banished by 1915. Why not? It isa 
relic of barbarism as inexcusable as cannibalism. 

New York is to have an eight-story high school 
building. The lot cost more than $600,000. The 
building will cost $1,000,000. 


Michigan did a highly meritorious act when she 
raised the salary of the state superintendent from 
$1,000 to $4,000 recently. 

Size up every man who openly or insiduously 
attacks the high school. ; 
alliances. 


Look for his entangling 


Your success will depend largely upon your dis- 
crimination between essentials and non-essentials. 


eS eee <> a +e 
al — ailing 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

A service in memory of Edgar O. Silver, president of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., whose death occurred at his resi- 
dence in Kast Orange on November 18, 1909, will be held 
at Orange, New Jersey, in the North Orange Baptist 
church, Main street, opposite Park street. Sunday, De- 
cember 12, at 5 o’clock. Services conducted by Rev. 
William M. Lawrence, D. D. 
dent W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Professor 
A. W. Anthony of Bates College, Arthur Lord, Esq., of 
Governor F. L. Fort of New Jersey, Governor 
G. H. Prouty of Vermont, and others. 
Hoboken, Lackawanna 
Orange station at 2.46, 





Brief addresses by Presi- 


Boston, 
The train leaving 

railroad, at 2.15 arrives at the 
The church may also be reached 
directly by Orange trolley from the Market-street  sta- 
tion, Newark, Pennsylvania railroad. 
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THE WEEK 


THE BUDGET THROWN OUT. 

The British House of Lords has taken the bits 
between its teeth, if one may use such a figure with 
reference to so aristocratic a body, and has re- 
jected the budget. It took this action by the 
overwhelming majority of 350 to 75, but against 
the counsel of such members as Rosebery, Morley, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Earl 
of Lytton, Lord Courtenay, and the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. The situation thus 
created has no parallel in British history. It is 
equivalent to an assertion of the right, on the part 
of the Lords, to stop the supplies of the govern- 
ment, if it cannot have its own way in legislation. 
To concede such a claim would be to turn British 
institutions topsy-turvy. 

THE NEW ISSUE. 

If the ancient adage that whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad is true, the House of 
Lords must surely be marked for destruction. 
Never did a group of aristocrats play more madly 
into the hands of its enemies. The Liberals, with 
their radical, socialistic, and Irish allies, have now 
precisely the issue on which they would choose to 
go before the people. The burning question is no 
longer the budget, but whether the will of the peo- 
ple, expressed through their elected representa- 
tives, may at any time be over-ridden by a heredi- 
tary body of crass Conservatives, most of whose 
members do not enter the House of Lords except 
when they think that their personal prerogatives 
or interests are menaced. That the Liberals, on 
such an issue, should fail to get a majority is al- 
most unthinkable; and if they do, their victory is 
likely to be followed by such a recasting of the 
House of Lords that that body of truculent aristo- 
crats will scarcely recognize itself. 

A SET-BACK FOR PROHIBITION. 

The defeat: of the proposed prohibition amend- 
ment in Alabama by a majority of about 20,000 is 
the first serious set-back to prohibition in the 
South for a year or more. In considering its 
significance, it must be remembered that Ala- 
bama already has state-wide prohibition under a 
stringent law, or series of laws. These, of course, 
are not invalidated by the vote on the amendment. 
The prohibitionists seem to have erred in suppos- 
ing that public sentiment was ripe for the em- 
bedding of the prohibition policy in the constitu- 
tion of the state, and also, apparently, in so fram- 
ing the amendment as to arouse apprehensions of 
the violation of domestic privacy by the searching 
of homes. 

IS IT THE RETAILER? 

Secretary Wilson of the department of agricul- 
ture has made an unusual stir by intimating, in his 
annual report, that it is the retailer of meats who 
is largely responsible for the prevailing high prices. 
Indeed, he does more than intimate; he presents 
the reports of the inspectors of his department 
from fifty different cities, showing the gross 
profits which the retailers are making over the 
wholesale prices. These range from 19 per cent. 
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in Springfield, Mass., to 61 per cent. in Augusta, 
Ga. Moreover, the secretary avers that the lower 
the grade of beef the greater the percentage of 
profit. The rule, he declares, is quite general that 
low-priced beef is marked up twice as much, rela- 
tively, as high-priced beef; and he adds that it is a 
safe inference that the poorer people. pay nearly 
twice the gross profit that the well-to-do people 
pay. These statements have set the retail dealers 
everywhere protesting. 
AN UNTIMELY STRIKE. 


A strike of switchmen on thirteen roads of the 
Northwest, including the various railroads running 
west and north of St. Paul and Lake Superior to 
the Pacific coast, has been declared just as the 
freighting of wheat was at its height; and the first 
immediate result is a sharp advance in the specu- 
lative price of wheat. The switchmen engaged 
number about 2,300, and their representatives 
claim to be able to tie up the railroad traffic in the 
region affected more completely than it has ever 
been tied up before. Higher wages and double 
pay for overtime are among the switchmen’s de- 
mands. The companies were prepared to make 
some concessions, but not to grant all that the 
men demanded ; and the men refused positively the 
proposition to submit the differences to arbitra- 
tion under the Erdman Act. 

A LONG QUARKEL ON THE WAY TO ADJUST- 
MENT. 

Not many Americans, probably, know or care 
who Alsop was or what his claim was about. Yet 
it is a matter of no little importance that the quar- 
rel which originated in his claim is now. on its way 
to settlement through peaceful arbitration. Alsop 
headed an American syndicate which, thirty-five 
years or more ago, secured certain valuable con- 
cessions from Bolivia. When Chile and Bolivia 
went to war a quarter of a century and more ago, 
the territory covered by these concessions came 
into the possession of Chile. That country, in 
taking over the assets, assumed also the liabilities. 
But, in spite of promises made at the time, the 
Chilean government has steadily refused settle- 
ment. A short time ago, after prolonged nego- 
tiations, the United States government procured 
the consent of the Chilean foreign office to a 
protocol providing for arbitration. But the 
Chilean president intervened and upset the ar- 
rangement. The situation thus became more 
irritating than ever but now wiser counsels have 
prevailed, and the Chilean government has agreed 
to an arrangement under which the question will 
be submitted to King Edward for decision, and 
both governments will accept his award. 


THE GOMPERS CASE. 


The case of Mr. Gompers, the president, Mr. 
Mitchell, the vice-president, and Mr. Morrison, the 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
has gone before the supreme court of the United 
States on a petition for a writ of certiorari, direct- 
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stove polish that covers up the dirt by putting on 
more dirt and shining it in. 

One of the best daily papers in America on De- 
<ember 1 had this to say semi-editorially :— 

“There is no reason why a school system, how- 
ever large, should not be so organized with 
trained heads that it may progress harmoniously 
along known lines of activity centred on the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral welfare of young children. 
The plans should not be so lax that a teacher is 
compelled to use his or her own judgment whether 
questions of health or training should or should 
not be attended to, especially as human judgment 
everywhere is a variable quantity.” 

How beautiful! How serene! 
mental! 

Let us take the poetry out of this and state it in 
prose :— 

“There is no reason why a school system, how- 
ever large, should not be so organized with 
trained heads that it may progress harmoniously, 
like an old-fashioned prison squad, like an old-time 
orphan asylum, like an almshouse. The plans 
should not be so lax that parents could be allowed 
to decide upon the style of dress or color of gar- 
ments. No parent should be allowed to use his 
own judgment; no teacher should be allowed any 
initiative ; no school should have any individuality ; 
no child should be given the slightest opportunity 
for freedom!” 

What glorious mediocrity! How grandly per- 
functory! How spiritless! What scientific deep- 
ruttedness! How aimlessly hopeless! How 
nobly adapted to the tenth century and out of 
tune with the twentieth! 

In New York city the motto is “Make the 
ood contagious.” Pay a premium on the. dis- 
trict superintendent, principal, and teacher with 
initiative, with individuality, with life, with ideas. 
Nowhere is a teacher depressed, curtailed, em- 
‘balmed. Every new idea she gets is to be im- 
proved upon. She is not told to become uniform, 
ut. to inspire. 

There is more initiative in the New York 
schools in one day now than in any thousand days 
ander “harmonization.” 

I have seen better results in dramatization and 
in plain sight-reading, in the fundamentals in arith- 
metic and in mathematical insight, in geographi- 
cal grasp, in speed and uniformity in penmanship, 
in physical grace and alertness, in amount and 
variety of information, in appreciating processes 
quickly, in real vocational teaching, in adaptability 
to individual temperaments, in suppressing unde- 
sirable traits, in eliminating bad habits, in develop- 
ing noble impulses, in evolving manliness and 
womanliness, than I had supposed possible in 
any system of schools, than would be possible in 
‘any city with a “harmonized” system. 

You can get a uniform system of bookkeeping, 
a uniform system of records, a uniform series of 
books, a uniform method‘of reporting, a uniform 
step, but before you can get a “harmonized” sys- 
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tem of educating you must emphasize the fact 
that the child is of no account, that machinery is 
the only thing worth while, that it is more impor- 
tant that a child’s toes be on the crack in the floor 
than that his head has any ideas, that it is more 
significant that he hold the book at the right 
height and angle than that he knows anything on 
the page, that concert recitations are more valu- 
able than individual, that a uniform emphasis is 
better than individual interpretation, that dead 
silence is preferable to life and spirit, that obedi- 
ence secured through terror is better than loving 
loyalty. 

New York is setting the world the best example, 
educationally, on the globe, and it is to be de- 
voutly hoped that the toe-the-mark tenth century 
notions will not prevail and take her back to the 
tail end of the pre cession of progress. 


10-00 oe — 


EDUCATORS FOR EDUCATION. 
BY PRESIDENT TAFT. 


It has fallen to me at times to have a share in 
selecting a college president, and there has always 
been at such times the suggestion that what we 
needed was a business man, a man who knew the 
value of a dollar and how to get it—a man who 
would put the institution on a business basis. I 
am glad to say that I always dissented from such 
an ideal. Iam not attacking business men, but I 
believe that such men have their limitations, and 
that these limitations are such as to exclude them 
as college presidents. The college president first 
of allis a teacher. That is his profession, and the 
university is a teaching institution. If he is to do 
his duty by the institution, he must understand 
how teaching should be done. He must bea 
pedagog. The college president must be a man 
of executive ability. He must have the power of 
selecting men for the work they are to do. And] 
submit that unless he is a teacher and understands 
all the teaching that is to be done, he is not fit to 
make such selections or to build up a faculty to do 
the teaching—At inauguration of President 
Shanklin, Wesleyan University. 


ee 
SALARIES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. MAXWELL, 
New York City. 


A teacher’s salary should constitute a_ living 
wage. In the case of a teacher a living wage 
ought to be understood to mean a salary suffi- 
cient to enable the teacher to live in respectable 
society and to take advantage of reasonable means 
of culture and recreation. The salary should be 
such as to attract to the public schools of New 
York the best teaching talent in the country. . . 
With regard to women principals ... it is quite 
as difficult to obtain women principals of the requi- 
site scholastic and professional attainments and 
executive ability as it is to obtain men principals. 
On this ground I recommend that as soon as 
money is available the salaries of women principals 
be equalized with those of men.—Delineator. 
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With a heavy heart I speak of him whose per- 
sonal presence and influence for forty years has 
been one of the deepest inspirations of my life. 
Gone! and the word has left a vacant space that no 
other can fill. Irving, out of the deepest 
anguish of his own soul, wrote: “The sorrow for 
the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse 
to be divorced. Every other 
wound we seek to heal; every 
other affliction to forget; but this 
wound we consider a duty to keep 
open. This affliction we cherish, 
and brood over in _ solitude. 
Where is the mother who would 
willingly forget the infant who 
has perished like a blossom from 
her arms, though every recollec- 
tion is a pang? Where is the child 
who would willingly forget a ten- 
der parent, though to remember 
be but to lament? Who, even in 
the hour of agony, would forget 
the friend over whom he mourns?” 
So it is! 

The greatest American edu- 
cator, philosopher, and critic in art 
and literature closed his physical 
life in Piovidence on the night of November 5. 
Among men the world over William T. Harris 
was, indeed, a brilliant star of the first magnitude. 

J. M. Greenwood. 
—o—— 

During the fifty years that I knew Dr. Harris I 
never knew him to say an unkind word relative to 
any human being. His life refined both his 
mental and physical being. His reports as super- 
intendent marked the beginning of a respectable 
teacher’s literature. All of the great educational 
movements of our generation which have uplifted 
the elementary schools had their origin—their 
productive origin—in the atmosphere which he 
created. He was an intensely practical man; the 
great practical administrators of his time—Phil- 
brick, Hancock, Rickoff, Pickard, Stevenson, 
Gove, Swett—knew him as one of themselves. 
To the same extent he was recognized in a differ- 
ent field by Alcott, Sanborn, Howison, McCosh, 
and Porter. He was one of the best read men of 
his time in general literature. He read novels as 
a recreation, spasmodically of course, but with 
great rapidity and intelligence. He was one of 
the few men I have known who could brush aside 
the trivial and non-essentials in a book and grip 
hard the spirit of the book and its essential ele- 
ments. He had an accurate judgment of men. 
His admiration for ‘Carl Schurz, for Wendell 
Phillips, was balanced by his respect and admira- 
tion for Mark Hanna and his love for Theodore 
Parker. He was a believer in the young man and 
young woman, and constantly devoted his time and 
attention to their growth and progress. Plato, 
Hegel’s “Philosophy of History” and Goethe’s 
“Faust” and “Wilhelm Meister,” he re-read every 
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year. But “Lorna Doone,” by Blackmore, “The 
White Company,” by Conan Doyle, and George 
Eliot’s “Romola” always charmed him. His ser- 
vices to the elementary school have far exceeded 
those rendered by any man of his time. His lova- 
ble personality, his loyalty to the spirit, his devo- 
tion to his ideals, his acute mind, made him the 
best loved man of all the leaders of 
his generation. 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 

—_—o-—— 

The position of William Torrey 
Harris, whom we have so lately 
lost, has been determined by sev- 
eral elements. 

In the first place, he was a man 
of the largest natural endowments, 
keen, poised, energetic, of wide 
outlook, of marvelous memory, 
and of personal distinction as a 
thinker, a writer, and a speaker. 
His convictions were intense. 
What he knew he felt that he knew, 
and he was as ready for battle as 
he was for laborious industry. 

He was a man of excellent ex- 
ecutive ability, a theorist who could 
bring his visions to reality. This power of 
achievement was amply displayed, not only as 
superintendent of schools in St. Louis, but also 
as commissioner of education in Washington. 

He was a profound student of literature. As a 
Dante scholar, he had no superior in America or 
in Europe. His rare insight into human nature 
gave him an appreciation of the Italian poet be- 
yond almost all other critics and excelled by none. 

As a philosopher, he was both an admirable in- 
terpreter and expositor, and also the historian of 
philosophical movements. 

As a general scholar, his great achievement 
was in lexicography, where again he was a peer of 
the world’s first philologists and grammarians. 

It is impossible either to characterize such a 
man in a phrase or to summarize his qualities in a 
sentence. He was the greatest of American edu- 
cational philosophers, a statesman, a leader, a 
thinker, a writer, and a man of achievement. 

And he was a prince of friends, a good Chris- 
tian, a true neighbor. 

William Estabrook Chancellor. 
Qe 

The death of Dr. William T. Harris will recall 
to vivid memory his enormous power in the fields 
of education, philosophy, and sociology. 

His conspicuous work as educator and author 
is known to the world, 

One side of his life that was an essential element 
in his greatness was not known except to those 
who had the opportunity and privilege of close or 
intimate association with him. 

He was a lover of his fellow men, and especially 
delighted in stimulating to their highest capacity 
those associated with him in companionship o1 
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work. An incident in my own experience is an 
apt illustration. 

In the spring of 1880, I was principal in a three- 
room school im a remote and poor district in St. 
Louis. Dr. Harris was about to retire from the 
superintendency and knew little of me. He, how- 
ever, thought enough of the young teacher to 
drive out some five miles and walk with him about 
the yard, counseling him to high aims and un- 
shrinking endeavor. St. Louis bears the impress 
of his intellect and will to-day as unmistakably as 
she did thirty years ago because of the personal 
influence the great man had upon the corps of 
teachers. 

Ben Blewett. 


—-——— 


I am confident that a true aad comprehensive 
estimate of Dr. Harris would ascribe to him equal 
greatness in the realms of the intellect and the 
heart. 

He, himself, in considering the means by which 
he had been able to accomplish what he had done, 
was always insistent that it had been due to no 
greater natural endowment than that of other 
men,—but to the fact that he was early, and most 
fortunately, led to the study of the profoundest 
and most practical philosophy, and it is true that 
in all his biographical writings and personal refer- 
ences to his own career he constantly maintained 
this view. 

Hence it is that of all profound and successful 
thinkers his work constitutes the greatest encour- 
agement for the student. Seeing clearly that 
there can be no rational question to which 
there is not a rational answer, and one in 
its nature ultimately attainable by the same 
intellect that asks the question,—that the 
world is a world of reason and amenable in 
its every phase to rational interrogation,—he 
devoted his life to the study of the deepest possi- 
ble problems of philosophy,—the “‘science of the 
sciences,’—the “‘science of presuppositions.” He 
was certain that comprehension of the essential 
nature of thought in its deepest implications and 
significance would give the right method of ap- 
proach to the deepest problems and the power to 
detect error in method and result. 

This conviction was the spur to his persistent 
study of Kant and Hegel and Aristotle and Plato 
—the giants of the world of thought. In Hegel 
he found the thought that unites ancient and 
modern thinking. 

In the preface to that greatest of all American 
books, his critical exposition of Hegel’s “Logic,” 
—a book which, from the nature of the case, is 
read by but a few of the most persistent students 
of philosophy, and whose existence is, of course, 
altogether unknown to most men,—he is at great 
pains to give the essential points of his intellectual 
biography. 

This is for the immortal encouragement of 
those who essay to trend the steep and arduous 
path of pure thought. Nothing can so illustrate 
this his purpose as his own words, from which I 
make brief quotations :— 
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“As early as 1558 L obtained my first 
into this philosophy, in studying Kant’s ‘Critique 
of Pure Reason.’ I saw that time and space pre- 
suppose reason as their original condition, and 
that they are themselves the logical condition ot 
what is in the world. Man, in so far as he is con- 
scious reason, therefore transcends the world of 
time and space, and is an immortal being, and pos- 
sesses transcendental freedom also, inasmuch as 
he is not conditioned essentially by the world,— 
not essentially, but only in the expression or 
manifestation of his will, which expression he may 
altogether withhold. I saw also the necessity of 
the logical inference that the unity of time and 
space presupposes one absolute reason. God, 
freedom, and immortality have, therefore, seemed 
to me to be demonstrable ever since the Decem- 
ber evening in 1858 when [| obtained my first in- 
sight into the true inference from Kant’s ‘Trans- 
cendental Aesthetic.’ 

“It was in 1864 that | obtained an insight into 
the logical subordination of fate to freedom. 

“In 1866 1, for the first time, read through 
Hegel’s ‘Larger Logic,’ reading it in the English 
translation that had been made for myself and two 
others by Henry C. Brockmeyer in 1859 and 1860. 
I copied the work entire from the manuscript, and 
I am sure I read every word of it, but I am equally 
sure that I did not understand at the most any- 
thing beyond the first part of the first volume, and 
could not follow any of the discussions in the 
second and third volumes, or even remember the 
words from one page to another. ... This ex- 
experience of my own, which lasted for years, is, 
I presume, the experience of other students of 
Hegel, and also of students of any other system of 
deep philosophy.” 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
such testimony coming from such a man. To 
numbers of aspiring young minds in this country, 
whose spiritual life was being suffocated under 
the deadening negations of Herbert Spencer’s 
doctrine of the “Unknowable,” the message of Dr. 
Harris came with unspeakable relief. 
thing can, after all, actually be known! If the uni- 
verse is not an unsolvable riddle, but instead an 
open book to the sufficiently strong and persistent 
inquirer,—then, indeed, and then only, was “‘life 
worth living.” It may be doubted if in the history 
of American thought a single article of no greater 
length ever wrought so helpfully as has Dr. Har- 
ris’s treatment of Herbert Spencer’s “ Philosophy,” 
—first refused by the editors of the North Ameri- 
can Review,--but which Dr. Harris believed to have 
value and determined should have a hearing. If 
the North American Review would not publish it, 
he would publish it himself.‘ Therefore, he issued 
the first number of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, with his article on Spencer as its lead- 
ing contribution. That journal gave him imme- 
diate recognition by the great thinkers of the 
world, and its volumes are the valued reportorium 
of much of the very best and most helpful of 
ancient and modern philosophical 
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Later, Dr. Harris’s examination and criticism of 
Spencer’s ideas on education did a similar service 
for the teachers of America. 

God, freedom, and imortality! The personality 
of God, the freedom of the human will, and the 
immortality of the soul! Insight into the 
demonstrable truth of these three doctrines be- 
came the basis of all his educational work,—that 
by which, doubtless, he is best known to the readers 
of this journal. They were the touchstones for all 
educational theories. Any theory inconsistent 
with them was to him defective, and ultimately un- 
tenable, and he was as certain of his conclusion as 
is the well-trained inventor that the circle will 
never be squared, and that no machine will ever 
be invented that will generate force and furnish 
perpetual motion, no matter how hard and long 
men may strive to accomplish it. 

Philosophy became to Dr. Harris and his asso- 
ciates the most practical of all species of knowl- 
edge. They used it to solve not only all prob- 
lems of school teaching and school management, 
but the “dialectic” of politics and political parties, 
and they applied it to the interpretation of litera- 
ture and of art in its every phase. 

Dr. Harris saw that the highest form of philo- 
sophical thinking is the only form which is con- 
sistent with a true theory of education; therefore, 
it was to the test of this highest form of thinking 
that he subjected every educational question. 

Seeing the world explained by the principle of 
Absolute Person, he found the world of institu- 
tions,—the Family, Society, the State, the Church, 
—a world in harmony with such a principle. 

It was thus that he pointed out the only way to 
him to put forth in his St. Louis school reports 
those classic discussions of educational questions 
to which wise teachers resort for guidance, and 
will resort for generations to come. In the light 
of his highest philosophy he discussed every prob- 
lem, and brought often most surprising results,— 
in many instances contradicting current ideas. 

It was thus that he pointed out the only way to 
cultivate the emotions, viz., by the development of 
the intellect and the will. Thus he relegated 
sense-perception to its proper and very subordi- 
aate place in education. Thus he showed that the 
higher faculties are not built up out of the lower 
ones and that perceptions will not grow into 
thoughts “when they have become sufficiently 
numerous,” and that over-cultivation of sense-per- 
ception in tender years may so arrest the develop- 
ment of the soul in a mechanical method of think- 
ing as to prevent further growth into spiritual in- 
sight. Thus he set forth the culture value of each 
study in the curriculum, e. g., the vast superiority 
of grammatical over mathematical study for 
mental discipline. Thus he developed the true 
method of the study of the natural sciences,—the 
rational foundations and also the limitations of 
the kindergarten,—the warrant for state support 
of the higher education,—the study of the classics, 
—co-education of the sexes,—his exaltation of 
the text-book method,—learning how to master 
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the printed pages—above the oral and object- 
teaching methods, his discussion of prescription 
vs. spontaneity, his discernment of Goethe as the 
profoundest writer on education in modern times, 
—his discussion of the difference between 
imagination and pure thought, and the capacity of 
man to think the true and positive thought of the 
infinite. These and a thousand other services of 
transcendent importance to education he cease- 
lessly rendered, and all with homeliest and 
simplest illustration and matchless power of ex- 
position. 

Here was the one man of our time who would 
at all times and places, and in the most unmistak- 
ably positive fashion, speak of the immortality of 
the soul,—the freedom of the will and the person- 
ality of God, as assured and fundamental truths,— 
and who wouldin his report to the St. Louis 
school board use such language as this:— 

“Thus it is in our own time that we see the so- 
called ‘object-lesson’ system arise in opposition to 
the ‘discipline’ system in vogue. 

“*Let us know what is.’ ‘Let us learn from the 
object itself, and not manipulate words.’ ‘The 
learner should see, hear, and feel for himself’— 
say these new lights in the educational world. 
How plausible all this is, and how legitimate, too, 
in its sphere,—its narrow sphere! But how sub- 
versive of all education when it is made the whole 
scope! For we can see, hear, and feel only imme- 
diate objects. No object that possesses uni- 
versality can be thus seized, and hence all the ulti- 
mate results of science must be ignored by this 
system if it would be consistent. Can we present 
to the senses a single necessary truth? Can God, 
freedom, and immortality be thus cognized? 

“These require rather the profound reflection of 
the soul into itself. The mind must rather arise 
out of the senses and the’ external—the inward 
light must shine so that by its mild radiance the 
eternal verities may become visible.” 

Dr. Harris’s services to American education 
are immeasurable and I have but touched upon 
one phase of them. Only a comprehensive and 
detailed life of him could give any adequate idea 
of his greatness of heart. 

I have long regarded him as the most complete 
and most practical, and hence the greatest, Chris- 
tian I have ever known. 

His soul seemed to be not only absolutely de- 
void of envy, but absolutely inspired by love for 
mankind. Of the endless anecdotes that coulc 
with truth be told of him, I am confident that no 
one would conflict with what I have said. 

Thousands appealed to him individually for 
counsel and help, and ‘these he gave without stint 
so long as physical strength permitted, and these 
thousands, with personal grief at his death, will 
rise up and call him blessed. 

In thinking of him as I have known him, I re- 
call the lines which I must be permitted to repeat 
in personal and deepest tribute to him, whom so 
many will with me love to call “guide, philosopher, 


” 


and friend 


“Never to the mansions where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest.” 
C. H. Ames, 
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play auseful part in the winning campaign against tuberculo- 
sis.”—A Prominent New York Physician. 


Charles Reynolds Brown’s 


THE YOUNG MAN’S AFFAIRS 


($1.00 net, by mail $1.10.) 


“Any young man who wants good sensible guidance in matters 


of supreme importance to him will find much of what he really 
needs in this excellent volume.’’—Herald and Presbyter. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & (C0., 


| 


426-8 West Broadway, New York | 

















The business air now being cloudless 
and no adverse winds, we send up a Dixon 
Pencil to attract the attention of those who are 
interested in air navigation and as an encour- 
agement to aviators, who need not come to 
earth for their favorite pencil when they need 
one. 


This cut should have been made bearing 
an Olive Branch, for a 


DIXON PENCIL 


certainly brings peace to the ONE WHO 
USES IT. 


The Public Schools of this country are using more DIXON’S PENCILS 
than ever. The teachers have found that these particular pencils which are made for 
particular work can be depended upon in all the possible situations that may arise 
in the classroom. We will be glad to send to any teacher a package of pencils 
who will mention this advertisement, and send us 16 cents instamps to cover pack- 
ing and mailing. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER. By Hugo 
Munsterberg of Harvard ‘University. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
At a time when there are so many admirable books on 

teaching it requires courage to say, what I fu ly be'ieve, 

that this book by Hugo Munsterberg on “Psychology 
and the Teacher” is decidedly the most important pro- 
fessional book issued since the appearance of “Ta ks on 

Teaching,’ by William James, also of Harvard. It has 

all the vigor and scholarship of the other writings of 

Professor Muusterberg with added poise, simpticity, and 

directness. The author discriminates between science 

and philosophy in a helpfully suggestive manner, be- 
tween psychology and ethics in the purposes of the 
school and aims of the teacher. He places a_  de'ight- 
fully clear and sensible limitation on the use of psychol- 
ogy in the school. For instance he shows that the psy- 
chology of imitation is of far less value than the use that 
is made of it, that to know that a child imitates and 
why he imitates signifies little in comparison with whom 
he imitates and what. This sane distincticn is carried 
out in the treatment of memory, attention. and so on. 
But why attempt to enumerate the virtues of a book that 
is as full of common sense as it is of literary brilliiney, 
as skilful in the suggestion of thought as in the array of 
facts, 2s helpful in personal growth in power and poise 
as it is in professional inspiration. The climax is in the 
noble tribute to the teacher, which has never been ex- 
celled by any essayist or orator. Not to read this book is 

a mistake that no purposeful teacher will make when 

once he knows that such a book has been prepared for 

his inspiration. Every teachers’ reading circle will 2d pt 
the book if it plans for real reading for growth on the 
part of its teachers. 

HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
$y Millicent Mackenzie. Introduction by J. S. Mac- 
kenzie. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 214 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

For sonie unappreciated reason the one-time promi- 
nence of Hegelianism in American educational thought 
has not been much in evidence in these later. days, so 
that its reappearance via Europe (for Dr. Mackenz‘e is 
professor of education in University College, Cardit) is 
interesting. To Dr. William T. Harris the American 
school men have been indebted for their devotion to 
Hegel in the past, and now after a lull we welcome this 
eminently clear and usable presentation of the essential 
features of Hegel’s philosophy. Hegel’s views of educa- 
tional values are especially interesting in these cays of 
vocational training. ‘“‘So-called useful subjects.” as he 
termed them, were never in his curriculum to be given 
precedence. First attention was to be given to the clas- 
sics, as offering best opportunities for self-estrange- 
ment, and at the same time an endless store of noble 
thoughts. Then came moral and religious instruction, 
including the beginnings of philosophy, as _ affording 
guidance and inspiration along with intellectual training. 
Yet he did not forget that life is many-sided, and chil- 
dren must be prepared for the existing world, not a 
dream world. So they must learn about the natural 
world around them, and be prepared for their future vo- 
cations, only all this instead of absorbing the school time 
must have its proper place. Professor .Mackenzie has 
not shrunk from discussing the difficulties of the Hegel- 
ian point of view, but points out that to the increising 
number who fail to find full satisfaction in Herbart the 
Hegelian philosophy will be valuable. There is also a 
comparison of the views of Hegel and Froebel. 





HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By Horace A. 
Hollister, hizh school visitor for the Univer:-itv of Illi- 
nois. Boston: D.C. Heath & Ce. Cloth. 379 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The rapid development of the high school in this coun- 
try has naturally and necessarily started not a few prob- 
lems connected with its administration. And here is a 
sane and extended treatise dealing. not with all the many 
problems, but with the more incisive of them. It ap- 
pears to be a leaf out of the book of experience. The 
subjects of buildings, text-books. instructors, co-educa- 
tion, discipline, examinations, business training, morals, 
etc., are discussed in eighteen chapters that are full of 
judicious suggestions, and such as will help to selve 
many problems if they are capable of solution. The 


book may well be in the hands of every high school in- 
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structor from the principal down, and of every member 
of the school committee to whom the welfare of the 
high school has been entrusted. 


ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS. By George Herbert Palmer, Harvard 
University. Riverside Educational Monographs. Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

Professor Palmer is a master in philossphy and in the 
literary art. No other American excels him in the clas- 
sical presentation of ethical subjects. He is one of the 
few men who has written nothing about education that 
should not be read by all educational people. ‘These two 
essays on “Ethical Instruction in the Schools” and 
“Moral Instruction in the Schools” present Dr. Palmer 
at his best, and they come at atime when they are 
peeded and will be welcomed. 


THE FORMS OF DISCOURSE. By Assistant Profes- 
sor William B. Cairns of University of Wisconsin, 
soston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 3872 pp. List 
price, 31.15. 

One among the numerous works on rhevoric thit are 
being provided in this day. That so much attention is 
thus being called to such a subject is a matter of lin- 
guistic promise, and will greatly aid in preventing de- 
generation in speech. So such a book is by no means a 
supertiuity. It may be—in fact is likely to be— of spe- 
cific value to English students in college, high school, 
and academy. There are six chapters in all in the book, 
treating respectively of style, narration, description, ex- 
position, argumentation, and persuasion. In addi.ion to 
the author’s views on these forms of dis Ourse are c.ire- 
fully-selected illustrative selections under each hed. 
The entire work merits the teacher’s and the pupil's 1re- 
gard. 


THE NATURE STUDY IDEA. An Interpretation of 
the New School Movement to Put the Young into Rela- 
tion and Sympathy with Nature. By Pro‘esscr L. H. 
Bailey, Cornell University. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Third edition. Cloth. 245 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Of the many writers on nature study in scho.l, of the 
inspiring leaders in this large and important new schoo} 
movement, Dr. Liberty H. Bailey easily takes first place, 
partly because he has best interpreted its significance. 
“The Nature Study Idea” expresses clearly what the book 
is and why it is. Nature’s facts are ou every hind. 
Pedagogy is well evolved along all lines, and nowhere 
better than in the teaching of the facts of nature, but 
there has been lacking any clear interpretation and 
presentation of the “Nature Study Idea” until Dr. B \iley 
first presented it in 1903, and in this third revised edition, 
from new plates, his latest word cn the “idca” his been 
presented. 

WLLKINSON’S PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By 
John W. Wilkinson, assistant state superinie: dent, 
Oklahoma. New York, Cincinnati, aud Chicago: 
American Book Company. With illustrations. 3:3 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

A thoroughly practical man, who was for a_ consider- 
able time professor of agriculture in a state normal 
school; a man who knows what rural schools need and 
what teachers desire. This book forms a comple.e and 
practical treatise on agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
landscape gardening, animal husbandry, stock-feeding, 
roads and road-building, and country life conveniences. 
It is suited for the eighth grade of grammar schools, or 
for high or normal schools. The subject is presented 
so that it fits the pupil, with a specific, definite teshnical 
training, for the activities of farm life. The oider of 
topics is natural and reasonable, and cons:derable _ his- 
torical matter is introduced. Each chapter is followed 
by exercises providing laboratory work, ques:ions cn the 
text for review, and references to other books. It is re- 
plete with handsome illustrations, and is adapted for use 
in any part of the United States. 

A JOYSOME HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Welland 
Hendrick. Nyack, N. Y.: The Point of View. Price, 
in boards, 35 cents. 

This little book of sixty-seven pages is precisely what 
the title would lead one to expect. 
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SOCTOLOGY: ITS SIMPLER TEACHINGS AND AP- 
PLICATIONS. By James Quayle Dealey, Pb. D., 
Brown University. New York, Boston, Chicago: $il- 
ver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 405 pp. Price, $1.10. 

It is refreshing to find a wholesome sociologist, sympa- 
thy without sentimentality, courage without bravado. 
One can read this book without being harrassed with a 
fear that he may become a sccialist or anarchist. Here 
is a distinctly constructive sociology, and one th t is in 
no sense destructive. Here is a philosophy that is so 
simple as to be normal; here are simple statements so 
profound as to be philosophical; here is a colleze text- 
book on sociology that can be read with profit and plea7- 
ure by a farmer or a mechanic. 

AND HIS RELIGION. By Frofessor 

Dawson of Hartford School of Reli:i- us 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


THE CHILD 
George EK. 
Pedagogy. 


Cloth. 124 pp. Price, postpaid, 82 cents. 
Here is a realm of deepest interest and full of the 


greatest surprises. What the child thinks religiously 
has attracted many an able writer, and has given many 
a mother food for thought. Our author gives us in this 
little work some excellent ma'‘erial about th2 itte 
people’s religious concepts. Out of the strangeness cf 
many of their sayings, and especially their quer-es. the 
author guides us to the great principles involved in them, 
although unknown to the child mird at the time. It will 
prove itself a worthy boeck for anyone to read who has 
anything to do with the religious training of children. 
It is as reverent as it is suggestive. 


THE STORY OF DUTCH PAINTING. By Chirles H. 
Caftin. New York: The Century Company. With 
twenty five half-tone reproductions of notable Dutch 

200 pp. Price, $1.20, net; postage, 12 cents. 
Mr. Caffin’s earlier hook, “Hew to Study P’ctures,” is 

ranked as an admirable guide to intelligent appreciation 

and enjoyment of worth-whi'e pictures; and this new 
book has the same exellent qualities. The tale of how 

the Dutchmen ef the seventeenth century developed a 

new school of painting is a part of the story of the lives 

and fortunes of the Dutch pe ple; and to know som-thing 
of the latter helps to appreciation of what these Dutch 
painters tried to do, and how they succeeded. Mr. Caf- 
fin tells what the prin ipal Dutch artists ace: mplistel in 
portraiture, in landscape, and in the tepresentation of 
the indoor and eutdoor life of the people. why they ch se 

these subjects, and why they treated them as they did. 

The result is a complete and readalle handb ok of Dutch 

art, equally appealing to wide-awake young people and 

to adult students of art. The reproductions of notable 

Dutch paintings add to the volume’s value avd interest. 


canvases. 


LECTURES BY CHARLES WESLEY EMER-ON. 
Idited by Mrs. Emerson. Poston: Emerson C le -e of 
Oratory Leather. bird'ng. Gilt tom. In bex. 
Charles Wesley Emerson, founder of Emer:on CcHege 

of OCratery, was one cf the? rare men who have he ped 

to maintain the prestige ef Boston in the post cu’rtcr of 

a century. ‘These six lectures, “Education by Communi- 

cation,” “The Power of the Ideal,” “The Law of Power 

in Oratory.” “How to Read the Bible.” ‘New Bt les,” 
and “Wholeness,” are cf rare merit. In 1880 h2 fouyded 
the Emerson Cellece of Oraterv. and w’s fo" mo e than 
twenty vears its manager, Cirector, 1nd inspir:tio-. No 
man has had uv re ardert er cero ed students and grid- 
uates, and all will welcome these 'ectures, no’le a d bril- 


SIX 


Tress, 


liant utterances which every teacher will do well to 

read. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By James <Alt-n Jame: of 
Southwestern Universit’, and Albert Hart Sanford, 


Stevens Poiut, Wisconsin, University. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. Half leather. With many 
iustrations ard me ps. 505 pp. 


This is an exceedingly interesting scheol history. at- 
tractive in sty'e of presentation, in tyvrogriphy. illustra- 
tions, maps. and charts. There are sixty-two maps all 
new and helpful to the stvdent. American histery is 
analyzed in thirty-one sections, which takes the student 
through the Snanish-Amerie>n war in’o the p es2t rew 
era. The purpos? ef the beok is to-shed ‘i ht when nos- 
sible upon the evelution cf history into the condi ions 
and influences of to-day. 
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Jus T PUBLISH Ee® 


DR. A. P. KNIGHT'S 


Hygiene for Young People 








an amount of useful in- 


do not know where to duplicate ina | 
book of its size. All of the more impor- 
tant statements of physiological fact have 
been carefully examined and approved by 
scholars and professional men of special 
qualifications for criticizing the topics 
While 


primarily intended as a text-book on Hy- 


submitted to their supervision. 


giene, it affords profitable material for 
supplementary reading in the Fourth and 
Fifth years. 


PRICE FIETY:. CENTS 





CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., 
44-60 East 23rd Street New York 

















New Books for Teachers 


“HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING 
HOW TO STUDY 


By FRANK [1. [icMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Educaticn. Teachers Coll; e, 
Columbia University 
Published August, 1909. Seventeenth thousand now printing 
12mo, $1.25, net. Postpaid. 


Among the cities and towns in which Superintendents 
are arranging for the use of this ' ok with their teachers 
aie: Bufta'o, Elmira, and Utica, N. Y.; Baltimore. Md : 
Akron, Ohio; Indian+polis and Evansville, Ind.; Brvoobline, 
Mass., and Seattie, Wash 

The Teachers’ Reading Circles of West Virginia and 
Utah, also, have adopted it, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By ANDREW S. DRAPER 


Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 
Svo, $2.00, net. Postpaid. 


A collection of some of the most notable of Dr. Draper's 
addresses and papers thoroughly revised,and «mbo: ying the 
result of an unusually wise and varied experience in educa- 
tional work. These are grouped und+r the following heads: 
(1) The Supervision and Administiaticn «f Schools, (2) Ele- 
mentary and Seconary Education, (3) The College and the 
Univerrity, (4) Special Aspects and Problems of Education. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDU- 
CATION 


By M, V.O’SHFA 
Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin 
8vo, $2.00, net. Postpaid. 
State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin says: “This book 
is, in my judgment, Prof. O’Shea’s best; and it certainly is 
better than anything else of its kind.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 








Boston Chicago 
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JHE PLAYERS OF LONDON. A Tale of an Eliza- 
bethan Smart Set. Written by Louise Beecher Chan- 
eellor, with decorations by Harry B. Matthews. New 
York: B. W. Dodge Company. Beautifwily bound. 
Exyquisitely decorated. In box. Price, $1.75, net. 
This book is wholly unlike anything in our modern 

literature. With choice literary touch and instinct for 

historic settings, Mrs. Chancellor entered into the spirit 
of those years in Elizabeth’s reign in which she became 

Merry Queen Bess, and gives as fascinating a story of 

Stage life as has been written. It is the rarest view of 

Shakespeare as an actor that is available. It is an in- 

terior view of court life during the merry years of Eliza- 

beth’s reign and a peep behind the scenes where “Will” 

Shakespeare was having all sorts of trouble with senti- 

mental, ambitious, jealous actors and actresses. 





THE SHORT STORY IN ENGLISH. By Henry 
Seidel Canby of the Sheffield Scientific school of Yale. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 386 pp. Price, 
$1.60. 

The short story is thought by many to be a feature of 
the present day. So it is. But one would be under a 
misapprehension were he to consider it as only belonging 
to the present. Some of Poe’s best work and Haw- 
thorne’s ““T'wice-told Tales” show that the short stcry 
Was popular many years since. Our author has ex- 
haustively studied the long, long record of the short 
story from the Middle Age, through the days of Chaucer, 
of the Elizabethans, and of the nineteenth century, and 
down to the very present. It is a fascinating bit of 
study, and one is amply rewarded by hearing the evi- 
dence and estimates which the author produces. It is a 
treat to have a renewed acquaintance with Addison, and 
Irving, and Stevenson, and Kipling, and scores of others 
whose short stories are shown to have been of the finest 
literary calibre. The review of this brevity of story- 
telling makes one long more and more for the prompt 
demise of the thre2-volume novel, which has n> inherent 
right to so large a share of popular attention as it de- 
mands. 





IN STARLAND WITH A THREE-INCH TELE<COPE. 
3y William Tyler Oleott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 16mo. 146 pp. Price, $1.00. 

An astronomical field book, intended to facilitate the 
fascinating recreation of star-gazing. The amateur in 
this line of study will find this little manual of greit as- 
sistance to him. The first ninety pages are devoted to 
untechnical descriptions of the constel'ations prominent 
in the four seasons. The remaining pages are given up 
to the moon. The choicest diagrams and illus'ritions of 
the heavenly bedies are a feature by means of which the 
amateur will be able easily to locate them in th2 evening 
sky. All in all it is an admirable little treatise, and in 
as simple language as the subject will perm't. 


BEN JONSON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Edited and 
annotated by Alice V. Waite, associate-professor in 
English in Wellesley College. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton Conipany. Cloth. 149 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
In her introduction the author betrays a decided con- 

fidence in Jonson’s grammar as an aid to the student of 
English to the proper understanding of the development 
of the English language up to the seventeenth century. 
The grammar dates from 1640 A. D. It did not appear 
until three years after his death, and so is devoid of his 
personal proof correction. Yet the author deems it thor- 
oughly reliable as the reflecticn of Jonson’s views on the 
grammar of his time. The introduction is ably written, 
and fully explanatory of Jonson’s grammatical ideas and 
ideals. Carefully-prepared notes accompany the an- 
cient text, and help greatly to comprehend what the fa- 
mous old Englishman wished to say. 





THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. “Anthonie and 
Cleopatra”; “Titus Andronicus”; ‘““‘Tymon of Athens.” 
All three edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pocket 
edition. Delightfully bound. 

This “First Folio” edition is in a class by itself, there 
being nothing companion for it among all the editions of 
Shakespeare; a great contribution to this phase of litera- 
ture. The make-up, in paper and binding, is most at- 
tractive, the critical notes are few and important, the in- 
troduction is informing and interesting, the study of 
sources adequate, the literary illustrations abundant, the 
glossary complete. 
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FRENCH VERB FORM. By Professor 8. T. M. Har- 
manson of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. Boston: Ginn & Co. Oblong 8vo. Paper. 
36 pp. List price, 35 cents. 

Here is a contribution to the student of French in the 
earlier stages of acquisition of that language that may 
be a distinct help towards mastering more easily and 
thoroughly the French verb. This—as is the case with 
many verb-forms of foreign tongues—is not usually an 
easy matter. So many irregularities of conjugation oc- 
cur among these pesky verbs as to confuse and dis- 
hearten the pupil. But here is a plan by which on a 
single page the pupil may write out the various paits of 
the verb, and have it all before him for confirmation or 
correction as may be desired. It is an admirable con- 
ception, and may add greatly to the facility of the stu- 
dent in mastering the French verb-form. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Professor James A. James 
and Professor Albert H. Sanford. New York: Charlies 
Seribner’s Sons. 

In accordance with the prevailing spirit of the times 
the authors of this book have departed from traditional 
lines and have presented topics bearing upon the de 
velopment of our country from political, industrial, so- 
cial, and educational fields. While giving due promi- 
nence to the military achievements of our history, es- 
pecial emphasis has been laid upon the victories of 
peace, particularly to the advancement and influence of 
the western portions of the nation. European history, 
so far as it relates to events in America, has been made 
a feature of the book. All this has been done with a 
view to adopting it to the needs of high school pupils. 
The maps and illustrations have been prepared with 
much care. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. Edited 
by H. E. Coblentz of Milwaukee. Heath’s English 
Classics. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

This is an attractive series of English classics, and 
this is one of the most attractive of the series. Type, 
binding, and illustrations are admirable. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Thomas Henry Huxley. Edited by Ada L. F. Snell, 
Mount Holyoke College. Riverside Literature Series. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 153 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

Huxley is one of the world’s masters of whom every- 
one must know in order to be a creditably informed per- 
son, and in no other way can one know so much of this 
man and his message to the world at so little cost of 
time and money as in buying and reading this volume, in 
which is his charming autobiography and seven of his 
inost vital essays. 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. By W. M. L. Hutchin- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.40. 
The delights of mythology were never better set 

forth than has been done in this charming volume. The 
several tales are narrated in a delightfully intimate and 
personal manner, wholly different from the conven- 
tional methods usual to books on mythology. The illus- 
trations are particularly fine, being reproductions from 
paintings by Rubens, Titian, and other masters. The 
publishers have done their share in producing an excel- 
lent volume in the new, legible type, the heavy paper, 
and substantial binding. The book should be in every 
school and private library as a valuable adjunct to this 
most entrancing study. 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the Average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Wi'] Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
[ under this heading are solicited from 
schoo] authorities in everv state in the 
Onion. To be available, these contributions 
should be sbort and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 26, 27, 28. 29: Utah State 

Teachers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City. 

December 27-30: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 

December 27, 28: American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences, Bos- 
ton. 

December 27, 28. 29, 30: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 27-30: California Teachers’ 
Association, San Francisco. 


December 28, 29, 30: Southern Edu- 


cational Association, Charlotte, 
5. C. 
December 28-30: Arkansas State 


Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs; 
H. S. Hartzog, Arkadelphia, presi- 
dent. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


March 1, 2, 3: Department Superin- 


tendence, N. EB. A., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. B. Lakey, 


secretary, Boston. 


~~ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. In the 
ment of zoology at Wesleyan 


depari- 
mu- 


seum there are 200 specimens of 
mammals—skins mounted and un- 
mounted; fifty alcoholic specimens 


and 110 skulls and skeletons. There 
are 1,700 birds and 700 nests and 
eggs. There are 600 specimens of 
reptiles, 2,100 fishes, 6,500 insects, 
pinned and alcoholic, 1,500 specimens 
of crustacea, 1,800 worms, 90,000 
mollusks, 1,000 echinoderms, 1,700 
coelentera, and 150 specimens of 
sponges and protozoa. In the depart- 
ment of botany there are 11,400 
plants in herbarium besides  hun- 
dreds of specimens of wood ard mis- 
cellaneous botanical specimens. The 
department of mineralogy, which is 
especially fine, contains 21,000 speci- 
mens of minerals and rocks. There 
are 18,200 specimens of fossils. In 
the department of ethnography there 
are 3,400 specimens and 6,800 coins. 

EAST HARTFORD. Mrs. Edith 
P. Holland, a teacher in the Centre 
school, has resigned owing to ill 
health. Miss Elizabeth Gunn _ has 
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been selected to fill the vacancy. 
Miss Gunn is a graduate of the local 
high school and of St. Elizabeth’s 
College of New Jersey. 

Principal Jonas M. Tompkins of 
the Centre school, East Hartford, 
says that during October and No- 
vember the pupils of his schoo] have 
deposited $175.60 in the school sav- 
ings bank. During the past three 
years the children of this school have 
deposited about $1,900. Nearly all of 
this amount has been credited to the 
individual accounts of the pupils, 
while Mr. ‘Tompkins still retains 
about $100 in the school bank. 

WATERBURY. The board of edu- 
cation recently voted to appoint 
Miss Margaret Croft, for fifty- 
five years a teacher, forty-one of 
which she has devoted to the high 
school, vice-principal emeritus of the 
high school. The appointment be- 
comes effective January 1, 1910. 
While Superintendent Berlin W. 
Tinker, upon the advice and approval 
of Mayor William E, Thoms and the 
committee on teachers, recommended 
that her salary be fixed at $750, the 
board made an additional recommen- 
dation that it be placed at $1,000 a 
year. Miss Croft’s salary at present 
is $1,500 per year. It was voted to 
make Miss Lena Cowan, now a 
teacher of elementary Latin at the 
high school, Miss Croft’s successor. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

YONKERS. Superintendent Gor- 
ton, who has always played in great 
luck in keeping this city in the front 
rank, nationally, was never quite so 
fortunate as when Erwin Saunders 
made the city residuary legatee, 
which means upwards of half a mil- 
lion dollars for industrial and trade 
scheol purposes in connection with 
the public schools. The city has pur- 
chased a lot for the new building, 
getting a full acre in a desirable loca- 
tion for $40,000, this not to come out 
of the Saunders gift. They are 
erecting thereon a $60,000 building, 
and are to equip it with an abun- 
dance of the latest and best of every- 
thing. Principal Eaton, who comes 
from the widely-known Ludlow trade 
school near Springfield, . Massachu- 
setts, is takingin hand the entire 
proposition of sewing, domestic sci- 
ence, and woodwork in the grades, 
so that there shall be absolute unity 
throughout the system. 

WATERTOWN. This city is for- 
tunate in receiving from a public- 
spirited citizen a gift of $200,000 for 
a manual arts and trade _ school 
scheme, which is being worked out 
by Arthur Deane of the _ indus- 
trial department and Conimis:ioner 
Andrew 8S. Draper. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The greatest edu- 
cational meeting ever held in Virginia 
recently closed at Richmond. Two 
thousand people were in attendance. 
The State Teachers’ Association re- 
ported a membership of 3,800 and a 
surplus in the treasury of $1,200. 
Otlicers for the year are: President, 
N. P. Painter, Roanoke; secretary, 
Algar Woolfolk, Emporia; treasurer, 
W. H. Keister, Harrisonburg. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN, 


GRAND RAPIDS. This city is to 
have a new high school that will be 
quite grand, one of the best in the 
state. The long-time opposition dis- 
appeared suddenly. 

MUSKEGON. John B. Cleveland, 
who succeeds Mr. Brookfield as prin- 
cipal of the high school, was a nota- 
ble success from the start. Mr. 
Brookfield has entered upon what 
promises to be a highly successful 
business career in Kansas City. 

DETROIT. More than 2,500 per- 
sons accepted the invitations issued 
by the Detroit Teachers’ Association 
for a reception to Superintendent and 
Mrs. Wales ©. Martindale at the 
Wayne hotel December 38. Among 
those present were State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Wright, 
the board of regents of the univer- 
sity, the members of the state board 
of education, prominent educators 
throughout the state and in other 
states, and all the city officials and 
many prominent private citizens of 
Detroit. This is the second reception 
given to Mr. Martindale since he was 
elected superintendent of schools. 
One was held in the Detroit high 
school six years ago that was a great 
success. Since that time hundreds of 
new teachers have been added to the 
Detroit school system. The officers 
of the Detroit Teachers’ Association, 
which numbers 1,500 members, are: 
resident, W. A. Ellis; vice-president, 
Katherine B. White; secretary, Mary 
I. Miner; treasurer, KE. J. Gunn. 





ILLINOIS. 
CHAMPAIGN. The new physics 
building at the State University, cost- 
ing $250,000, is the most expensive 
single building at the university. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. Maud Summers, 


who has made her home in Mil- 
waukee for the past two years, died 
at a sanitarium at Charlotte, N. C., 
recently, following an _ operation. 
Her sister, Mrs. N. S. Burgess: her 
mother, Mrs. C. H. Summers, and a 
brother, Lee L. Summers of Chicago, 
were with her at the end. The bc dy 
was cremated. Miss Summers began 
her career as principal in Chicago. 
Later she was employed by the edu- 
cational board of the state of Lilinois 
as a lecturer on pedagogy. Miss 
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Summers was one of the clear- | 


headed, noble-spirited, inspirational 
women in educational work. The 
“Summers Readers” (Frank DD. 
Reattys Company, New York) are a 
distinct contribution to the psdagogy 
and literature of primary schools. 
Ne other American man or woman 
has made a greater contribution in 
this line than did Miss Summers. 
Fortunately another book in the se- 
ries was ready for the press before 
she died. About a year ago Miss 
Summers had to retire from regular 
work in Cincinnati, where she had an 
eminently desirable position in 4 
young ladies’ school. The last pub- 
lie work she did was in April, and it 
was my great privilege to be with 
her at Clarinda, Iowa, all the week, 
listening to ten lectures, the last she 
ever gave. She realized how serious 
was the disease that was defying all 
medical knowledge and skill, and she 
enjoyed her work rapturously be 
cause she feared it was her last. I 
sent a telegram to the University of 
Tennessee just at the close of the 
week, canceling an engagement for 
the next July. She said, without a 
quiver of sadness: “That may be the 
end.” It was impossible to think 
that it could be, but so it seems to 
have. been, and that week’s work and 
companionship will be one of the 
memories to be cherished. 
A. &. WW: 





MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS. Dr. Charles H: 
Keene, the school medical inspector, 
is making this city pre-eminent in 
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all phases of physical education, no- 
tably from the medical standpoint. 

The first teachers to be granted a 
pension under the new scheme are 
Frances Johnson and Anna Mc- 
Camman. Their pension began Octo- 
ber 1. No others will begin until 
January 1. There will be five teach- 
ers to receive pensions who retire b2- 
fore the law goes into effect. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. The _ city has a 
Mothers’ Club for every school in the 
city, and their achievements are 
without parallel. We give in detail 
some of the work they have done un- 
der the leadership of Superintendent 
P. W. Horne:— 

Rusk school, has spent during year 
$235 for gymnasium, baths, lunch- 
room, ete.; has maintained hygienic 
launches at the building. Lubbcck 
school, amount of money raised, 
$1,097; used for serving hot lunches, 
equipping kitchen, buying piano, and 
helping with free lecture work. Aus- 
tin school, amount raised and _ ex- 
pended by club, $2,154; spent for 
kitchen equipment, for installing 
manual training, for gymnasium 
swing, and for helping with free lec- 
tures; the club has maintained hot 
hygienic lunches. Longfellow school, 
money raised, $1,632; expended in 
equipping kitchen, serving hygienic 
lunches, framing pictures donated by 
Art League, and purchasing a piano 
for the building. Allen school, 
amount raised, $4,056; of this $1,100 
was expended for equipping schools 
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for manual training and domestic 
science work; $150 for kitchen equip- 
ment; $670 for maintaining free kin- 
dergarten; $85 for framing Art 
League pictures; the rest has been 
expended in maintaining a system of 
hygienic hot lunches, buying a piano, 
and improving school grounds. 
Fannin school, amount raised and ex- 
pended, $5,343; this has been ex- 
pended in equipping rooms for work 
in manual training and domesti* sci- 
ence ($1,000), for buying a_ piano, 
building arbors, building and equip- 
ping an outdoor gymnasium, improv- 
ing school grounds, framing pictures 
of Art League, helping other schools, 
and donating $25 each to Faith Home 
und Settlement Association; the or- 
ganization has maintained the sys- 
tem of hygienic lunches. Taylor 
school, amount of money raised, 
$3.183; of this $1,100 has been ex- 
pended for equipping rooms for work 
in manual training and domestic sci- 
ence; two pianos have been bought 
and placed in school, buildings; Art 
Teague pictures have heen framed; 
lectures by physicians have been 
given at school buildings; $400 used 
in equipping an outdoor gymnasium. 
Dow school, money raised, $622; the 
elub has’ built school kitchen, fur- 
nished pantry, provided lunches, put 
up physical apparatus for grounds, 
purchased piano for school. Haw- 
therne school, money raised, $112; 
money expended for helping frame 
Art League pictures, making initial 
payment on piano for school, getting 
supplies for outdoor gymnasium, 
helping with free lecture work. 
Anson Jones school, money raised, 
$935: elub has maintained system of 
hot lunches for the children; has fur- 
nished school kitchen; has _ helped 
frame <Art League pictures: has 
helped free lecture werk, ard has 
raised $500 for equipping room for 
manual training work. Sidney Sher- 
man school, money raised, $1,524; 
club has maintained hot lunches for 
children: has fitted up school kitchen: 
has purchased piano for schpol: has 
helped with outdoor gymnasium 
Lamar school, money raised, $140; 
kitchen has been fitted up, hot 
lunches provided for pupils; a piano 
has been rented for use in the 
schools. John H. Reagan school, 
money raised, $150: school © kitchen 
has been fitted up: Art League pic- 
tures have been framed; hot lunches 
lave been served to pupils at two 
and one-half cents each. William B. 
Travis school, money raised. $81; a 
large flag has been bouzht for the 
school, help has heen given the free 
lecture work, lunches have been 
served, seats have been furnished on 
playground, and _ initial payments 
have been made on a piano purchased 
for school use. 

In Colored Schools—In Langston 
school, the club plans raising money 
by a series of entertainments to 
equip rooms for industrial work. 
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Douglass school, money raised, $232; 
the club has equipped a room for 
work in sewing, furnishing tables, 
chairs, and sewing machine; the club 
has also paid the salary of an in- 
structor in this work, and furnished 
the needed materials; the club has 
also placed a piano in the school 
building and has begun making pay- 
ments on it. Colored high school, 
money raised, $245; a school kitchen 
has been equipped; hot lunches have 
been served; the industrial work has 
been helped. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The next ses- 
sion of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in San Francisco 
December 27 to 30. There will be 
six counties holding their county in- 
stitutes at the same time as a part 
of this annual meeting. These coun- 
ties are San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Sonoma, and 
Marin. 

LOS ANGELES. The State Nor- 
mal school of this city pays $4,000 
more in salaries than any other nor- 
mal school in the state. The valua- 
tion of the normal school plant is the 
greatest in the state. The school also 
has by far the largest library. 

— —e———_ 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor John Howard Van 
Amringe, dean of Columbia College, 
will retire from active service on 
June 30, 1910, after completing his 
fiftieth year of service on the Colum- 
bia faculty. Professor Van Amringe, 
who will be seventy-five years old 
when he retires, was graduated from 
Columbia in 1860. After about 
thirty years as an instructor and 
professor in the department of 
mathematics, he became the admin- 
istrative head of the collegiate de- 
partment of Columbia University. 

Dr. Ernest J. Berg of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been appointed profe:sor 
of electrical engineering in charge of 
the department at the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Berg was born in 
Sweden in January, 1871. He was 
graduated from the Royal Polytech- 
nical Institute, Steckholm, in me- 
chanical engineering in 1892, and he 
came to the United States in 1893. 

This year Atlanta University com- 
mences on the fifth decade of its his- 
tory. The first week of school 
brought an enrollment of unprece- 
dented size. Students are coming to 
Atlanta from secondary schools else- 
where in the South in increasing 
numbers. It is planned to ob- 
serve the fortieth anniversary 
of Atlanta University in its 
work for the negroes by a 
vigorous campaign for the raising 
of the needed endowment. The in- 
stitution’s invested funds amount 
to $72,000. A fund of at least $500,- 
000 is needed to maintain adequately 
the work as at present organized. In 
response to the demands for growth 
and enlargement, a college course in 
mechanic arts has’ been instituted, 
and the college preparatory course 
is in transition from three years to 
four years of required work. An 
endowment is of essential impor- 
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tance if this institution is to meet 
the growing demands which each 
year brings. An interesting and ef- 
fective feature of the domestic sci- 
ence training of the girls in the nor- 
mal school is the use of the Furber 
cottage as a home, in which fifteen 
of the girls live and keep house. 
Under the supervision of the precep- 
tress they do all the housework, in- 
cluding the preparation of their 
meals. Each year’s experience shows 
the wisdom of establishing the Ogle- 
thorpe practice school, the building 
for which was erected on the At- 
lanta University campus by the help 
of the general education board five 
years ago. The girls inthe senior 
class of the normal school spend half 
a year here in practice teaching. As 
a result the recent graduates have 
proved themselves more _ efficient. 
The training they receive in the 
practice school is also of great 
value. 

The total registration at Oberlin 
College in all departments is 1,706, 
which is a gain of fifty over the fig- 
ures a year ago. Estimating the at- 
tendance this year at the same rate 
of increase as last year, by the end 
of the second semester the enroll- 


ment should reach 2,000. The most 
significant gains are in the senior 
and freshman classes. The registra- 
tion in the conservatory shows a 
slight decrease, accounted for by the 
fact that the conservatory Is now on 
the same entrance requirement basis 
as the college of arts and sciences. 


Columbia University opened its 
156th academic year with the total 
number students registered 4,500, 
which will make the complete regis- 
iration for the year, including the 
summer session nearly 6,500—the 
greatest number on record. 

In response to the request of many 
friends of Brown University for facts 
as to its recent progress, a pamphlet 
has been published entitled “The 
Growth of Brown University in Re- 
cent Years (1899-1909).”” Externally 
the university is described as pro- 
eressing by the acquisition of twelve 
tracts of land and the erection of 
thirteen new buildings. Internally, 
the transformation of the university 
has been of an equally decided na- 
ture. Three new departments—elec- 
trical engineering, geology, and phys- 
ical training—and six new chairs of 
instruction—organic chemistry, elec- 
trical engineering, public speaking, 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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physical training, geology, and sociol- 
ogy—have been created. The mem- 
bers of the faculty have increased 
12.4 per cent.; the number of stu- 
dents 14.4 per cent.; the number of 
books in the library seventy per cent.; 
the number of courses of study forty- 
three per cent., and the endowment 
264 per cent. An unusually larg? 
number of scholarships and prizes 
have been established. The equip- 
ment has been materially improved 
by the establishment of new labora- 
tories. 

W. E. Wickendon of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has been appointed 
assistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology to succeed Asso- 
ciate Professor G. E. Shaad. lately re- 
signed to accept the chair of the ele:- 
trical department of the University 
of Kansas. Graduating from Denni- 





son University in Ohio with the class 
of 1902, a Wickendon re- 
ceived a B. S. degree for a course in 
physics and ‘mathematics. For two 
years he taught in the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Atheneum night schools, return- 
ing to the study of physics as a grad- 
uate student at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he received a mas- 
ter’s degree. He was appointed as- 
sistant in physics at Wiseonsin in 
1905, and for the past two years has 
been an instructor in the electrical 
engineering department. 


> - 


The Out-Door School. 


It is estimated that Illinois pays 
$1.187.000 for the education of chil- 
dren who die of tuberculosis before 
they are twenty years old. Another 
estimate, made by a man who has in- 

vestigated the matter, is that a life a 
day can be saved in Chicago alone by 
the establishment of outdoor schools 
for tuberculosis children. Such a 
school has just been opened. on the 
grounds of the Harvard scheol in 
Chicago. It is in charge of the 
board of education. The service in- 
cludes food, teaching, medical at- 
tendance, and street-car transporta- 
tion. Tents are used for classrooms. 
A record will be kept of each child, 
and will be submitted to -a medical 
expert at least once a week. There 
has been criticism of the selection of 
a public school yard as the place for 
the school, but Dr. S. A. Gardner 





Says that disease has not progressed 
far enough in the case of any pupil to 
make infection possible. He says 
there is not a public schoolroom in 
the city without infected children, 
and in closed rooms these children, 
under no special care, may menace 
others. So he finds the outdoor 
school a long step in advance, and 
says that it will accomplish much in 
combating disease—Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant. 


y~ 


The “Going-To-Bees.” 


Suppose that some fine morn in May 
A honey bee should pause and say, 
“I guess I will not work to-day, 
But next week or next summer, 
Or some time in the by and by, 
I'll be so diligent and spry 
That all the world must see that I 
Am what they call a ‘hummer’!”’ 





Of course you'd wish to say at once 
“O, bee! don’t be a little dunce 
And waste your golden days and 
months 
In lazily reviewing 
The things you're ‘going’ to do, and 
how 
Your hive with honey you'll endow, 
But bear in mind, O bee, that NOW 
Is just the time for ‘doing.’ ” 


Suppose a youth with idle hands 
Should tell you all the splendid plans 
Of which he dreams, the while the 
sands 

Of life are flowing, flowing. 
You’d wish to say to him, “O bey! 
If you would reap your share of joy 
You must discerningly employ 

Your morning hours in sowing.” 


He who would win must work! The 
prize 
{s for the faithful one who tries 
With loyal heart and hand; whose 
skies 
With toil-crowned hopes are sunny, 
And they who seek success to find 
This homely truth must bear in mind: 
“The ‘going-to-bees’ are not the kind 
That fill the hive with honey.” 
—Nixon Waterman. 
- — > —— 


“From Pole to Pole.” 


“From Pole to Pole” is the title of 
a most interesting illustrated placard 
which is now being displayed in the 
windows of all the offices of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company. This 
placard states that the Peary expedi- 
tion to the north pole and _ the 
Shackleton expedition to the south 
pole each included a Remington type- 
writer as a part of its equipment, also 
that the Remington typewriter has 
figured in the same way in a great 
majority of the Arctic and Antar‘tic 
expeditions of the past twenty years. 
Polar service, as everyone knows, is 
exceedingly exacting servic? fcr both 
men and machines, and the nromi- 
nent part which it has plaved in con- 
nection with such service is c-rtainly 
a creditable chapter in the history of 
the Remington typewriter. 

The Remington typewriter offices 
are also exhibiting another placard of 
almost equal interest. This p acard 
states that Messrs. Wright, Bleriot, 
Farman, and Curtiss, the four lead- 
ing aviators, are all users of the Rem- 
ington typewriter. 
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_ BOSTON THEATRES. 


Keith’s -Theatre.—Eleanor thin re- {0m 


ceived tremendous receptions on her res 


turn to Boston last week at Keith’s| myn 


theatre. So great has been her success 


that it has been decided to hold her over | cireu 


for ahother. week as an extra feature. 
This bill will go from drama to grand 
opera, the latter being represented by 
what is probably the most ‘ambitious 
company that vaudeville has ever had. 
This is Lovenberg’s operatic festival in 
a beautiful spectacular production 
called “Gypsy Life’ and “A Carnival in 


Venice.” Another feature will be the | 
reappearance here of those famous} 
comedians, Howard and North. Still an- t 


other spectacular production will be that 


of the Lulu Beeson trio, For comedy 


there will be Tom Barry and 


Lew Hawkjns, Tom and Edith ‘tion | ' 


and a number of others yet. to be an- 
aounced, 


———+0- © 0-9-0 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 605.) 





ing the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to certify the rec- 
ords in the Bucks Stove and Range 


Company case for review. Briefs| 


were filed setting forth alleged errors 


in the action-of the district .courts,| 
but no arguments .were made. An}- 
application for a writ of habeas cor-} 


pus will be the next step, in ease the 
motion. just made is denied, 


NICARAGUA CALLED TO = AC- 
COUNT, 


Secretary Knox. has given york 
Nicaraguan charge d'affaires 
Washington his passports; and vy 
dentally has written a letter in 
which, besides notifying the Zelayan 
government of the severance of diplo- 
matic relations, he characterizes the 
usurpations and cruelties. of Presi- 
dent Zelaya in terms of such plain- 
ness as rarely appears in diplomatic 
niissives. By inference, the letter 
recognizes the revolutionary. govern- 
ment as entitled to equal coensidera- 
tion with that of Zelaya. Unless 
Zelaya takes himself out of the way, 
or some reparation. is: promptly made 
for the killing of the two Americans, 
Groee and Cannon, sterner measures 
are likely soon to be taken fo repress 
anarchy and protect American inter- 

ests. 


—> 


Dental Infirmaries. 


In. Germany dental infirmaries 
have been in operation for a suffi- 
cient length of time to demon- 
strate:— 

First, that the time expended in 
putting the teeth in order was far 
less than the time formerly lost from 
toothache and disability by diseased 
teeth. 

Second, that the cost of keeping the 
teeth in order was more than com- 
pensated for by better health and a 
eonsequent reduction in medical ex- 
penses, 

Third, that the child became physi- 
eally stronger, secured a higher 
average in his studies, was easier to 
control and was apparently happier. 





—Alexandria (Minn.) Citizen. 
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iss t to New York the ait extensive feld ‘of this Agency; we 
many teachers to Massachusetts trim al) over the 
yi from Massachueetss to all parts o1 the Union; 
from Col.Fowler, pri lof theKentucky Military 
recommend a man to a science and mathematics. \ou know 
len wes just then gh asa substitute in North- 
: mdb = gga of D orthampton na 
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pea in New Haven, Conn., 
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sk cbse y cot even write a » eed 
(2) It Mr. Co ng to rel«ase Mr. 
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; i Get Mr. ai no 
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lever have known o of jhe vacancy. We eae around robbing one pr begs 
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cr TE F ACHERS’ A ICY, | 3% Wabash Ave., Chicago, Mi, 
oe largest Western Agency. Over.8000 positions filled 
pooh, ny ass Ce 


Schools, Frablic. sobools and. Private ools. Send now for Hand 


JA ‘ 





Ti ™ Pratt Teachers’ Aamacy TO Fifth Avenue 


New York 
» Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Riccakaetrs parents about schools, — wm, Oo. PRATT, Mer. 


’ ER * TEACHERS GENC introdvces to Colleges, 
“ay SEORE “ su wit ak hod Professors. CHERS’ AGEN ¥  senooin, m0 ; hr ies 

a ie. an UlOTR, ar ove 
“FOREIGN : fostra ction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) on 


Mrs. MK. J. YOUNG-FOLTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 
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PECIALISTS with gh sereperatory education wanted for depariment work ‘a 


Hi ratory and Norma) School and Colk gts in } enme 
sylvania and States. h ing 8010 to teach acme on 10106 #58 
tm of musie drawing secure position $60 to $70 menth. For er 
inf address THE TEACHER GENCY, L.MYERS & (oO. 
101 St., g,Pa., 1648 ¢ St., Denver, Colo. 
: 12-167 Ave. » Ga. 





ALBANY. TEAG HERS’ AGEN CY 


Schools of all Grades aes Competent Teachers. Assists Teach bt 
Pos Send for circulars. er8 ip obtaix img 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81. Chapel St., Albeny, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) | 
BENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABEN! 


Sec. and Treas, i 

each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa; 

and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 

y hrs Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, 10WA. 





ee Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


pacney has had, during several months past, more positions to fill than ayail- 
able contion in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Exceptionally favorable 
terms for registration and commission. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.29225,02:,"scxcc"* 


Send for Agency ial Cubed ix saan 


Srceeeren *oeosnrrereoenee 
Winship | ** beeen 
cachers 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN ¥ 
COOO SOS S 60S FF 64-9649 O 6 4 SFFHHOG HOHH OHHH OOO OOH 














ALVEN F. PEASE. 
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The Aim of Every Commercial School 


It is to produce speedy typists ; practical typists; co! ail and 
well-paid typists 
The best means to these ends’ is instruction on the 


REMINGTON 


A Remington experience is the 





















operator's best asset-—for the Remington 






~ leads wherever typewriting is done. 


See the New Models 
10 and 11 







| Remington Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHE R 














4 Why Not Have a Purpose in Your Drawing ? 





New Year Classes iia axiecniias 


IN | SCHOOL DRAWING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL A REAL CORRELATION 


MUSIC, DRAWING, scoala 


Gives to drasing : a de sfinite aim and purpose by 

MANUAL TRAINING making it a valuable accessory to other studies. It 
‘ supplements the word teach- 
d DOMESTIC ART ing of history, geography, 
an literature, nature study, ete., 
i with drawing and construe- 


tive work in. illustration of 


will be formed January 6th, 1910, and pupils enter- the subject lesson. Instead 


" ; re of haphazard designs, made 
ing at that time may be prepared to accept positions simply for the sake of draw- 
; A pplicati . ing, this book provides posi- 

as teac the following January. ns will sive and definite 
; » problems, 
be received for above subjects or combinations only, which ‘when worked out 





. present important parts of 
other departments being unable to‘care for more one other studies, and a materi- 
; $ alization of the designs made 
year students until September, 1910. in‘ the drawing period. 
. No other publication has ever adequately shown 
eee how drawing may be of vital service to the other 


school subjects ; it.is distinctly A NEW BOOK! 
SCHOOL DRAWING is mechanically a model 


THOM AS NORMAL of book making. It is beautifully printed in Sepia 
on India Tint paper, and bound in rich brown cloth 

os stamped in two colors. It contains 156 pages, 73 of 

TRAINING ’ SCHOOL which are printed with half tone reproductions of 


the problems presented. Postpaid $1.20. 
Send Sor Desecr pt ive Cireular and Sample Pages 


17 NO. GRAND BOULEVARD MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springheld 


DETROIT MICHIGAN Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: THos. CHARLES CO. Kansas City: Hoover Bros: 
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